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ABSTRACT 

This study has been directed toward the determination 
of the scope and nature of state financial assistance to private 
higher education institutions in the various states. An evaluation 
and analysis of the data collected for this project leads to the 
following conclusions: (1) Private higher education institutions in 
Delaware as well as in other states provide a valuable service and 
have a role to play in meeting the educational needs of Delaware 
students, (2) It is in the highest public interest to preserve the 
vitality of Delaware's private colleges. (3) A precedent has already 
been established for public assistance to students in Delaware based 
on the provision of scholarships to students pursuing courses of 
study in special areas, (4) Thirty-five states have established some 
type of public financial assistance for private higher education 
clearly demonstrating the need for such a program, (5) The most 
common method of state financial aid to private higher education is 
by means of aid to students, A recommendation of the study states 
that consideration should be given to some form of financial 
assistance to private higher education in Delaware in the future, 
(Author/PG) 
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INTRODUCTION 

BACKGROUND 

The Delaware Higher Educational Aid Advisory Commission 
was che recipient of a Basic Planning Grant authorized under 
the Higher Education Facilities Comprehensive Planning Grants 
Program. Part of this grant was earmarked for the purpose 
of carrying out a study of existing methods of state financial 
assistance to private higher education institutions through- 
out the Nation. It was felt that such an examination of what 
other states are doing will provide guidance and direction 
for Delaware's private colleges in terms of feasible recom- 
mendations to the state legislature. 
SCOPE OF STUDY 

The main thrust of this study has been directed tov/ards 
the determination of the scope and nature of state financial 
as^^istance to private higher education institutions in the 
various states. This "state of the art" approach is considered 
basic to the iritelligent planning and formulation of any poten- 
tial aid plan for Delaware's private colleges. In this respect, 
the report serves as important background data from which fu- 
ture measures may be developed. 

It must be made clear, howe Vf?. r, that the report will 
not serve as a vehicle by which immediate legislation can be 
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justified. On the contrary, experience learned from the vari- 
ous states indicates that the road toward such legislation is 
often long, painful and frustrating. Many considerations beyon 
the scope of this report must be made. The question of consti- 
tutionality, a more thorough examination of Delaware's peculiar 
situation (only one university in the entire state) and the 
identification and acceptance of over-all go^ls and objectives 
for higher education in Delaware, are among the many considera- 
tions that have to be made. 

In this report recommendations regarding potential assi- 
stance methods for the State of Delaware are general in nature. 
To out-line specific programs at this point would be entirely 
p r ema t u re . 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This stud/ has been directed towards the determination 
of the scope and nature of state financial assistance to 
private higher education institutions in the various states. 
Table 1 summarizes this assistance by state. With this knowl- 



to work cooperatively with state legislative leaders and the 
Administration to ascertain the type of financial assistance 
program which will best meet the needs in De'aware. Based on 
the research conducted as a part of this project, certain con- 
clusions and recommendations have been made. These are briefly 
discussed below. 
CONCLUS I ONS 

An evaluation and analysis of the data collected for 
this project leads to the following conclusions: 

1. Private higher education institutions in 
Delaware as we 11 as in other states pro- 
vide a valuable service and have a role 
to play in meeting the educational needs 
of Delaware students. 

2. It is in the highest public interest to 
preserve the vitality of Delaware's p r i - 

.'Vate colleges. 



edge and information it is tpossible for the private colleges 
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Delaware students wishing to attend 
private colleges in the State are at 
a financial disadvantage because of 
the cost differential between public 
and private Delaware institutions. 
A precedent has already be-zn established 
for public assistance to students in 
Delaware based on the provision of 
scholarships to students pursuing 
courses of study in special areas. 
Thirty-five states have established 
some type of public financial assi- 
stance program for private higher edu- 
cation clearly demonstrating the need 
for such programs. 

The most common method of state financia 
assistance to private higher education i 
by means of aid to students rather than 
direct aid to institutions. 
The establish me nt of public financial 
assistance schemes for private higher 
education is usually a difficult and 
time consuming process requiring 



enlightened leadership and continuing 
attention for several legislctive ses- 
sions. 
RECOMMENDATI ONS 

The scope of this project, the scheduled time frame for 
completion as well as financial constraints did not allow for 
a detailed study of the financial aspects of Delaware's public 
and private colleges. The development of specific public fi- 
nancial assistance programs in legislative format fcr Delaware 
is a necessary subsequent step to this study. 

The following recommendations are made as a result of 
this study: 

1. it is recommended that the state of Delaware 
give due consideration to some form of public 
financial assistance to private higher edu- 
cation in the State. 

2. It is recommended that public financial assi- 
stance to private higher education be sup- 
plemental to the support of public institu- 
tions in Delaware. 

3. If public financial assistance to private 
higher education in Delaware is found to be 
acceptable to the legislature It is recom- 
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mended that special consideration be given 
to direct assistance to students (scholar- 
ships, loans and/or tuition grants) since 
this appears to be the most feasible method 
of assistance. 

It is recommended that private higfier educa- 
tion institutions in Delaware form a com- 
mittee to evaluate the information contained 
in this report and to formulate cooperativel 
with legislative leadership, the legislation 
necessary to implement a program of public 
financial assistance. 

It is recommended that the programs and 
practices of state aid to private institu- 
tions implemented by other states be care- 
fully evaluated for their potential applica- 
tion to Del aw^ re . 

It is recommended that any State constitu- 
tional restrictions inhibiting state aid to 
private institutions of higher education in 
Delaware be eliminated. 
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TABLE 1 



STATE SUPPORT OF PPtVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Compiled as of April, 1973) 



STATE 


GENERAL SUPPORT K 


ISPECIAL SUPr-ORT-'^ 


STUDENT 
A 1 D 


0 1 RECT 1 

1 N S T 1 T 1 

AID 1 


[ 5TUDCNT 
1 AID 


Dl RECT 
1 N S T 1 T 
Al D 


ALABAMA 

alaIka 

AR 1 70,NA 


P 
P 







$ 


1 




ARKANSAS 

c AL 1 Torn i a ' 

COLORADO 






. .$ 


COrjNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 


$ 


1 


FLOR 1 DA 
GEO RG 1 A 
HAWAII 




$ 
$ 






1 DAHO 




j 




ILLINOIS 


" $ 




\ - ■■ — 




1 ND 1 ANA 


$ 


rbwA 

KANSAS 


$ 

_ $ 
$ 

L 


i 


KENT 1 C K Y 
lOU 1 S 1 ANA 




1 $ -1 


~ ".$'.„""" 


\Us\ Nt" 
MARYL AN D 


$ 


1 J 


r: 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 


P 


P _J 






M 1 C H 1 G A 


$ 




$ 

i 


M 1 NNE SOTA 


$ 


$ 1 


MISSISSIPPI 


P 






MISSOURI 


$ 




MO fJ TANA 











NEB R A S K A 


$ 




I — — 


NEVADA 








N'EW HAMPSH 1 RE 

new" jersey * V 


■ s 


1 J 




$ 


NEW MEXICO 










NEW YORK 


$ 


$ 1 


1 " $" 


$ 


NORTH CAROL 1 N A 


$ 


$1 1 




NORTH !'AKOTA 










OHIO 


$ 








OKL AHOfIA 


i 








OREGON 


$ 


$ 1 






PENUSYL VAN 1 A 


$ 


$ 






RHODE 1 SLAND 


$ 








SOUTH CAROL 1 N A 


$ 






$ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 










TEN NESSEE 


$ 




$ 


$ 


TEXAS 








$ 


UTAH 






VE RMONT 


$ 


P 






VIRGINIA 


L 








WASH 1 N GTON 


$ 








WE ST VIRGINIA 


% 








W 1 S C 0 N S 1 .N 


% 






WYOM 1 NG 











* - Me d i ca 1 / De n t a I /N u r s i n g/Te a che r /O t he r Specialized Training 

$ - Tuition Grants/ScHoKirships/InstltutlOnal Aid 

P - Proposed Tuition Grants/Scholarships Program 

L - Loan Program Only 



Source : 



ivens £ Associates, Inc, 
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THE NEED FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 



IMPORTANCE OF THE PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

There (s undeniably a clear public interest in main- 
taining the vitality of America's private colleges and 
universities. If this were not so, public assistance pro- 
grams to aid private higher education that exist today in 
about tHree fourths of the states are based on fallacious 
reasoning and should be stricken from the various statutes. 

The concept of private institutions serving a public 
purpose has long been recognized by all levels of government. 
For example, practically all the states exempt private higher 
education institutions from the requirement to pay property 
and gift taxes. Moreover, these institutions are administered 
as public trusts through boards of trustees. 

From the national standpoint, this public purpose has 
been manifested by federal assistance programs for both 
public and private higher education authorized by the last 
f i ve Cong res ses . 

What is the nature of this public interest in the well- 
being of private colleges and universities? First of all, the 
private institutions contribute directly to the public welfare 
by educating people who subsequently assume constructive and 
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important roles in a)l areas of our society. For example, 
k3% of all colleges and universities in this Country are 
privately administered and enroll 23% (1973) of all students 
enrolled in higher education institutions. Approximately 
one-third of all graduate emrollment is in private colleges 
and universities, while about one-half of all doctorates 
awarded have been through private institutions. Students 
from private colleges and universities have won approxi- 
mately half of all Rhodes Scholarships awarded American 
students during the last decade, while faculty members of 
private institutions have won 29 of the last k\ Ncbel Prizes 
for scientific research awarded Americans. Most importantly, 
thousands of other private institution graduates leave 
academic halls yearly to assume responsible places in Ameri- 
can society. It is clear, then, that from an economic stand- 
point, private institutions have channeled private funds 
into what are, in good measure, public uses. 

If private colleges and universities would cease to 
exist, the financial and other burdens on the rest of our 
higher education system would be unmanageable. It would be 
doubtful whether or not our education system as a whole could 
effectively function. 

The pragmatic argument for preserving the vitality of 

' Down from kO% in I960 
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our private colleges and universities is not the only argu- 
ment for a continuing public interest in their well-being. 
There are ether reasons, some not easily quantified but per- 
haps equally important. For example, private colleges and 
universities, functioning alongside of public institutions, 
promote "institutional freedom." The tradition of freedom 
and diversity in American higher education has been with us 
since colonial times when the search for religious freedom 
and tolerance brought the first settlers to America. The 
existence of private higher education institutions gives 
the student a freedom of choice as to which institution he 
would like to attend. No other country offers its students 
as many variations and options, under so many different 
auspices, to serve so many dif^^*^rent kinds of students. If 
private higher education institutions in this Country were 
to significantly lose their vitality, there will be no effec 
t i ve choice for the student. To phrase the problem more 
directly; if the difference in cost between private and 
public institutions is too great, the student will have no 
effectivecPioice. 

American society has nurtured a dual higher educational 
system which together have performed a valuable public func- 
tion. Both facets of this system, public and private, have 
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contributed a large share of the intellectual, scientific 
and technological achievements of our society. A careful 
balance has existed between private choice and initiative 
on the one hand and provisions by the state for the public 
good on the other. 

This discussion in no manner is meant to imply a down- 
grading of the public institution's role. The remarkable 
accomplishments of state supported institutions in this 
country in absorbing and educating enormous numbers of new 
students while at the same time excelling in graduate educa 
tion and research are known and admired by all. The point 
to be made is that the contribution of the two is what has 
made American higher education so strong and flexible. Thi 
complementary purpose must be sustained. The Carnegie Com- 
mission on higher education in addressing itself to the 
subject of public interest in the private institutions 



stated : 



The special contributions and problems 
of the private institutions must be seen 
in the light of their role as an essen- 
tial component of a diverse, complex, 
diffuse, and yet highly responsive sys- 
tem of higher education, a system whose 
value to the Nation has been amply demon- 
strated. In this context, private insti- 
tutions appear in proper perspective as 
a precious set of '*assets-fn-befng.'' 
They help to promote freedom,, diversity, 
and excellence. If their effectiveness 
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IS impaired, American higher education 
as a whole will suffer. 2 



Carnegie Commission On Higher Education, The Economl cs 
o f The Major Private Universities 
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THE FINANCIAL CRUNCH 

Privately supported institutions of higher education 
in the United States face severe fiscal problems some bor- 
dering on insolvency. 

Biggest cost increases next September 
are to come at private schools, where 
inflation is blamed for pushing up the 
price of almost all services.3 

Dr. Elden Smith, Executive Director of the National Council 

of Independent Colleges and Universities echoed the above 

prediction of the U.S. News and World Report when he said: 

Some colleges are in a state of panic. 
Unless the aid picture clears up very 
soon, many private colleges could open 
this fall (1973) with disastrously low 
enrol i men t s . ^ 

It is not only the small, relatively obscure and poorly 
endowed colleges that are suffering economic hardship. Table 
2 below which includes several large and prestigious univer- 
sities gives a clear indication of the problem of increased 
costs. Moreover, the gap bet we en tuition/fees/charges of 
oublic and private institutions can be appreciated by a review 
of tables 3, ^ and 5. 



^ U.S. News And World Report, April 9, 1973 
^ Ibid 
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TABLE 2 



A SAMPLING OF TUITION BOOSTS 
ON THE WAY - 



Increases in tuition alone for college 
year starting next September - 

IVY LEAGUE COLLEGES 



Brown University, Providence 




Up 


$200 


to 


$3,250 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N*. 


H . 


Un 


$ 2 1 0 


to 


$3 ,270 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 


Y . 


Up 


$ 1 Bo 


to 


$3, 180 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Mass 


Up 


$200 


to 


$3,200 


Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 


L D 


$ 250 


to 


$3 , 300 


Yale University, New Haven 






$ 200 


to 


$3,^00 


OTHER PRIVATE 


COLLEGES 








Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y 




Up 


$ ] 50 


to 


$ 2 , 800 


Baldwin- Wallace College, 












Berea, Ohio 




U p 


S 185 


to 


$2 , ^29 


Bos ton College 




Up 


$ 50 


t o 


$2,650 


University of Chicago 




U D 


$225 


to 


$2,850 


University of Denver 




Up 


$ 1 50 


to 


$2 , 700 


DePauw University, Greencastle 


, 1 nd . 


Up 


$ 200 


to 


$2 ,650 


Drake University, Des f^oines 




U D 


$ 200 


to 


$2,320 


Emory University, Atlanta 




U p 


$ 150 


to 


$2,550 


Georgetown University 




U D 


$ 100 


to 


$2 ,500 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


Up 


$300 


to 


$3 ,000 


LaVerne College, Calif. 




Up 


$ 1 30 


to 


$2,130 


Lewis and Clark College, 












Portland, Oreo. 




Up 


$ 159 


to 




Macalester College, St. Paul, 


Minn. 


Up 


$ 1 50 


to 


$ 2 , '^OO 


Massachusetts Institute of 












Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 




Up 


$200 


to 


$3, 100 


University of San Francisco 




Up 


$ 1 58 


to 


$ 1 ,950 


Stanford University, Stanford, 


Calif. 


Up 


$235 


to 


$3,135 


Syracuse University 




Up 


$ 1 ho 


to 


$2 ,880 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 


N.Y. 


Up 


$ 200 


to 


$2 ,900 


PUBLIC COLL 












AdI rondacks Communi ty^ Col lege , 












Glens Falls, N.Y. 




Up 


$50 


to 


$550 


Auburn University, Auburn, Ala 












State residents 




Up 


$75 


to 


$525 


Out-of-State residents 




Up 


$150 


to 


$1,050 


Colorado State University, Fort Colli 


n s 








State residents 




Up 


$9 


to 


$^05 


Out-of-State residents 




Up 


$36 


to 


$1,621 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst 










State residents 




Up 


$50 


to 


$300 


Out-of-state residents 




Up 


$250 


to 


$1,100 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 










Out-of-state residents 




Up 


$90 


to 


$810 


University of Vermont, Burlington 










Out-of-Sf te residents 




Up 


$150 


to 


$2,550 


Source: U.S. News S World 


Report , 


. April 9, 


, 1973 
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TABLE 3 

WEIGMTED AVERAGE TUITION AND FEES 
1958-59 to 1968-69 



Private All 





Pub 1 i c 


Private 


Private 


Junior 


Private 


Year 


Universities 


Universities 


Col leges 


Col leges 


Institutions 


1958-59 


$ l6/» 


$ 768 


$ 650 


$ 598 


$ 716 


1 959-60 


1 83 


825 


675 


612 


757 


;96o-6i 


1 92 


833 


697 


6/»0 


770 


1961-62 


202 


95^ 


817 


713 


889 


1962-63 


2 1 ^ 


1,001 


871 


732 


938 


1963- 6^4 


220 


1 , 1 O^t 


921 


813 


1,017 


196^-65 


218 


1 , 176 


999 


871 


1 .091 


1965-66 


237 


1 ,298 


1,071 


920 


1,181 


1966-67 


2/»8 


1 ,365 


1,15^ 


973 


1 ,25^ 


1967-68 


2/»8 


1 ,U5 


1 ,25*? 


1 ,053 


1 ,356 


1968-69 


252 


1 ,575 


1 ,378 


1 , 1 U 


1 ,^72 


Percen tage 












1 nc r ease 


f r om 










1958-69 


to 










1968-69 


53 


105 


1 1 2 


86 


105 



Source: Standard Education Almanac, 1972 
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TABLE k 

ESTIMATED AVERAGE CHARGES (CURRENT DOLLARS) PER FULL-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE RESIDENT D E G R E E - C R E D I T STUDENT IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE AND CONTROL: 
UNITED STATES, 1960-61 TO 1972-73, 



Year and control 



Total tuition, board, and room 



Other 

A 1 1 Universi ty ^-yea r 2-year 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(M 



(5) 



1 960-61 



Pub! ic 
Nonp ub 1 i c 



8/»0 
1 ,602 



919 
1 , 806 



765 
1 ,503 



576 

1 . 1 2^4 



1965-66 



Publ i c 
Nonpub 1 i c 



983 
2 ,QOk 



1 , 106 
2,317 



903 
,898 



671 
,559 



1970-71 



Public 
Nonpub 1 i c 



1 , 273 
2,712 



1 ,^35 
3, 129 



1 , 22/» 
2,625 



1 ,028 
2,251 



1971-72 



Publ ic 
Nonpub 1 i c 



1 ,3^9 
2,906 



1 ,527 
3,35^ 



1 ,305 

2 ,820 



1 ,098 
2 , Ai»l 



1972-73 



Publ i c 
Nonpub 1 i c 



1 , '♦28 
3, 1 07 



1 ,62 1 
3,586 



) ,390 
3,022 



1,168 
2,636 



Source: Standard Education Almanac, 1972 
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TABLE 5 

ESTIMATED AVERAGE CHARGES (1970-71 DOLLARS) PERFULL TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE RESIDENT D E G R E E - C R E D I T STUDENT IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE AND CONTROL: 
UNITED STATES, 197^-75 TO 1980-81 







Total tuition. 


board, and 


room 


Yea r and con t ro 1 


1 

Al 1 


University 


Othe r 
^ - y e a r 


2-year 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(M 


(5) 


197^-75: 










P ub 1 i c 
Nonp ub 1 i c 


2,981 


1,53^ 
3,'»'»1 


1,321 
2,911 


1 , I I 6 

2 ,576 


1975-76: 










Pub 1 1 c 
Nonpub 1 i c 


1,361 
3,Oi»7 


1 r" r* O 

1,558 
3,519 


1 , 3m6 
2,983 


1,138 
2,658 


1976-77: 










Pub 1 ( c 
Nonpublic 


1,379 
3, 1 1 A 


1 r" O o 

1 , 5o3 
3,597 


1 *i "7 r\ 

1 , 370 
3,05^ 


1,161 
2 ,7^0 


1977-78 










Public 
Nonp ub 1 i c 


I ,396 
3,181 


1 ,607 
3,67A 


1 ,39^ 
3, 126 


1,183 
2 , 821 


1978-79: 










Public 
Nonpub 1 i c 


] 

3,2k8 


1 ,632 
3,752 


1,^19 
3,198 


1 ,206 

2 ,902 


1979-80 










Public 
Nonpub I i c 


1 ,^31 
3,316 


1 ,657 
3,830 


1 ,AA3 
3,269 


1 ,228 
2,983 


1980-81 : 










Public 
Nonpubl 1 c 


1 ,^50 
3,382 


1 ,681 
3 ,908 


1 ,U8 
3,3M 


1 ,2i»9 
3,065 


Source: Standard 


Educat ! on 


Almanac, 1972 
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In the last three decades American higher education 
has frantically attempted to keep pace with changes in pop- 
ulation, the economy, technological development, the nature 
of the labor force and the educational goals of our culture. 
In 1930 the total enrollment of all the colleges and uni- 
versities in this country numbered approximately one million 
students. More than one-half of these students were v^nrolled 
in private institutions. Today, over 2,500 institutions 
enroll some eight million students in degree granting 
courses. The bulk of these additional students is being 
absorbed by publicly supported institutions. 

College and university budgets have increased for sever- 
al reasons. These reasons include increased enrollments, 
improvements in physical facilities, the increasing complexity 
of equipment and services, infUation, and faculty salary 
i ncreases . 

Why do costs per student continue to increase ahead 
of the institutions ability to pay for the cost? One answer 
Is technology. Higher education institutions have not shared 
in the increase of productivity enjoyed by American Industry 
in this century. The assembly line method of production, 
for example, Is difficult to apply to higher education. 
Productivity in education includes too many intangibles 
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which cannct be simply measured in ter'ms of numbers of 
degrees awarded. This incompatibility results in an in- 
crease faster than the rate of inflation so long as educa- 
tional productivity rises less rapidly than productivity in 
the rest of the economy. 

Private institutions throughout the nation are faced 
with the virtual certainty that current small revenue sur- 
plus over expenditures will continue to decline and before 
too long will turn into a substantial deficit. In addressing 
itself to th,is problem the Illinois Commission To Study Non- 
Public Higher Education In Illinois concluded that: 

The evidence before the Commission 
clearly and persuasively supports 
the conclusion that financial assis- 
tance to the private institutions 
from public funds is imperative. Not 
only does this evidence point to a 
future of sizeable deficits; it also 
reveals that the small current operating 
surplus disguises a low level of faculty 
salaries and seriously deficient educa- 
tional resources and facilities. If the 
quality of higher education in lllinoii> 
is to be maintained, much less improved, 
the private institutions must obtain 
financial assistance immediately.^ 

Although the enrollments in private higher education 
institutions are increasing, the proportion attending pri- 
vate colleges and universities has and will continue to 
decrease. Private colleges are faced with the prospect of 

^ The Commission To Study Non-public Higher Education In 

Illinois, Strengthening Private Higher Education In 
I 1 1 i no i s , March , 1 969 . 
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having to raise tuition to the point where the cost of 
attending a private institution will be prohibitive compared 
to the cost of attending a public institution. Mounting 
charges will simply mean fewer enrollees. 

Private higher education institutions face a decline 
in we 1 1 -q ua 1 i f i ed students and are at a decided disadvantage 
in attempting to attract and keep a superior faculty. For 
example, the 1968 research report, Salaries in Higher Educa - 
t i on showed that the median salary in public two year colleges 
was $9,165, contrasted to the median of $7,211 for private 
two year colleges. Although inflation and other factors have 
obviously increased the median salary, there is nothing to 
indicate any appreciable change in the disparity between the 
two. In a report to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Kenneth C. McKay found that; 



An a ca d em i c- yea r salary of $8,000 is 
equalled or exceeded by the salaries 
of about 70% of faculty in public two- 
year colleges, but it is not equalled 
or exceeded by the salaries of about 
70^ of the faculty in the non-public 



two-year institutions. 
Two-year institutions and small four-year colleges 
depend toa far greater extent on student income than do 
the more affluent and prestigious private baccalaureate 
colleges and universities. 

^ Kenneth C. McKay, The Private College Study, A Report 
To The American Association Of Junior Colleges 
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A study of income and expenditure patterns of twenty-four 
private junior colleges showed that over 78.0^ of 'the educa- 
tional and general income of the cooperating colleges con- 
si ^> ted of student fees. Moreover, only 5.0% of the total 
educational and gene-al income of the participating junior 
colleges came from endowment earnings. Small four-year 
colleges face equally grim income problems. It is estimated 
for example that as high as 95.0?; of the educational and 
general income of many small, new four-year colleges is 
derived from student fees. 

In general, two-year non-public colleges have smaller 
student enrollments than the other colleges. Half of all 
private junior colleges have student populations between 
500 and 1,000. Similarly^ a great many small baccalaureate 
institutions have small enrollments. 

Many of the private higher education institutions are 
groping in the dark at their financial problems. The junior 
colleges and relatively small, new four-year colleges are 
particularly perplexed since they are generally too small or 
too new to muster an effective alumni appeal and endowment 
earnings are in most cases small or non-existent. 

Many are caught in a cruel anomaly of academic life that 
accreditation requires financial stability but that nonaccred 
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Itation often discourages the financial assistance which can 



help assure the necessary financial stability. 

Some argue that since federal aid under the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972 (not yet funded) is authorized 
to private higher education, this will be its salvation. 
This kind of reasoning is highly questionable. True, state 
governments cannot match the federal potential for gener- 
ating increased rates of support primarily because of a 
more limited tax base. However, If governmental initiative 
should shift to the federal level, institutional responsive- 
ness to a state's particular needs will likely diminish. 
William H, McFarlane of the University of Virginia in dis- 
cussing state support for private higher education states: 

The question of federal aid is not an 
either/or proposition relative to the 
question of maintaining strong state 
systems. Substantial increases in 
public funding at both levels will be 
essential just as private income from 
fees and voluntary support must nec- 
essarily increase (although not pro- 
portionately) as the total enterprise 
expands. In fact the real problem is 
to keep sources and amounts of funding 
as diversified as possible, and not 
simply to replace one with the other. 
Federal programs to supplement state 
and private funding are essential. 
But the role of such programs should 
be kept in perspective. 7 

Table 6 gives an indication of the amount of revenue 

that private higher education institutions obtain from 

^ V/illiam H. McFarlane, State Support For Private Higher 
Education, Southern Regional Education Board, 1969. 
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state and local funds. Table 7 shows the source and amount 
of funds that higher education institutions both public and 
private receive from all sources including the federal govern 
me n t . 

The demise of private higher education institutions 
would place ^n intolerable burden on the state system. 
State budgets, already pressed, would have to provide for or 
supplant these institutions. Merely to accommodate a flow 
of students into the public system would mean seeking new 
revenues from the legislature and quite possibly sacrificing 
the quality of existing public higher education. Exp.erience 
has shown that where the state has taken over private insti- 
tutions, the ultimate cost far exceeds what would have cost 
the state to support the private institutions through an aid 
program. For example, the University of B u f f a 1 o , t ra n s f o r me d 
from a private institution to a state university, is costing 
New York taxpayers .^several times the amount an operating 
state subsidy would have cost them. 
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TABLE 6 

PERCENT OF CURRENT-FUMD REVENUE OF INSTITUTIONS OF MIGHER 
EDUCATION FROM STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS RELATED TO TOTAL 
CURRENT-FUND REVENUE, BY CONTROL OF INSTITUTION AND BY STATE; 

] 968-69 



State 



Publicly controlled 

Institutions 

Amou n t 
(in t hous ands 
of Dollars) 



Privately controlled 

I n s t i t t i o n s 

Percent of total 
Cur rent-fund 
revenue 







2 


\ 


. 8 


Alabama 


32, 


.9 


1 


. k 


Alaska 


^3 


.8 


2 


. 5 


A r f zona 


^5 


. 8 






Arkansas 








. 1 


L u 1 1 1 vJ 1 1 1 1 d 




. 6 




•J 


Colorado 


33 


. ^ 




.6 


Connec t i cu t 


60, 


. 3 




.9 


De 1 awa r e 


37 


.3 






District of Columbia 


51 . 


. f; 




. 1 


Florida 


56 , 


. 0 


2 


2 


Georgia 




. 1 




.5 


Hawa i i 


Ao, 


. 6 




. 2 


Idaho 




. 8 






Illinois 


58 , 


. 2 




7 


Indiana 


^0, 


. 3 




.6 


1 owd 


^1 , 


.9 




. 1 


Ka ns a s 




. 7 






Kentucky 




. 2 




.8 


i out ^ f A n A 




. 0 




■ J 


Maine 


^3. 


, 0 




. 1 


Maryland 


^5. 


. 3 


1 


. 0 


Massachuse tts 


60. 


, 2 




. 2 


Michigan 


37 . 


.7 






M i nnesota 




2 




9 


Mississippi 


■ 37. 


. 1 






Missouri 


51 . 


,6 




.3 


Montana 




, 2 






Nebraska 


31 . 


, 2 








7 


. i4 






.New Jersey 


51 . 


. 0 




.3 


New Mexico 


3V 


.5 






New York 


72. 


. 7 


5 , 


.8 


North Carolina 


36. 


. 5 




. 1 


North Dakota 


33. 








Ohio 


32, 


.7 




. 1 


Oklahoma 


27. 


.5 




. 1 


0 r egon 


35. 


, 8 




. 2 


Pennsylvania 


^3. 


.9 


5. 


. ^ 


Khode 1 s 1 a nd 


53. 


.9 






South Carolina 


kl, 


. 3 




.3 


South Dakota 


' 31 . 


.7 






Tennessee 




.9 




. 2 


Texas 


^7. 


.8 






Utah 


33. 


. 0 




. 2 


Vermont 


31 . 


. 1 




. 2 


Virginia 


37. 


. 0 






Washington 




.8 






We St Virginia 


51 . 


. 2 






Wisconsin 




,^ 




.3 


Wyom i ng 




,^ 







o 
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SECTION III 



METHODS OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
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METHODS OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
BASIC OBJECTIVES OF ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

The major objectives c?f all financial assistance pro- 
grams to private higher education is basically two-fold; 
(l) to equalize educational opportunities and provide a 
wider choice of institutions to the student, or (2) to ex- 
pand and strengthen the scope and diversity of state spon- 
sored educational programs and services. If these objec- 
tives are met, such financial assistance programs are not 
merely beneficial to the private institutions but are also 
instruments of broad social value. 

In line with the basic objectives cited above, methods 
of financial assistance can be classified as (l) Student 
Support and (2) Institutional Support. In many cases, how- 
ever, so-called institutional support programs are directed 
primarily to students. 
STUDENT SUPPORT PROGRAMS 

The state can approach the question of student support 
in a number of ways. Such programs include scholarships, 
'tuition grants, guaranteed loans and the like. Assistance 
of this type, given directly to the student appears to be 
the most common form of aid. Thirty-five of the states employ 
one or more student support programs. 
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Student scholarships, grants and loans are intended 
to assist the student rather than the institution, although 
to some extent they can aid the institution indirectly. For 
example, this form of assistance can enable the institution 
to allocate internal funds for other institutional purposes^ 
funds which might otherwise be needed for student support. 
For the most part, however, experience has shown that these 
benefits to the institution have been minimal as they have 
simply not provided private institutions with the assistance 
necessary to bridge the gap between tuition revenues and 
costs. 

Yet, it is evident that such student assistance programs 
can have a considerable impact on enrollment distribution 
patterns between public and private institutions. This is 
particularly true where student support programs are formu- 
lated to the cost differential between public and private 
institutions. Although the geographical distribution of 
public and private colleges within a state may influence 
enrollment trends, experience has shown that the impact of 
mo St student support programs is to increase enrollments at 
private institutions. 

The following is a classification of major types of 
student support programs currently provided in selected 
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states. The examples shown are illustrative as each state's 
programs vary in their structure and application. A complete 
synopsis of the various state programs is shown in another 
section of this report. 
GUARANTEED LOAN PROGRAMS 

Guaranteed loan programs are a common form of state sup- 
port: to students attending private institutions. The attrac- 
tiveness of this type of program lies in the fact that a sub- 
stantial sum of money can generally be obtained by the student 
Money up to a certain value is loaned to the student at a 
nominal interest rate of around six percent. The state guar- 
antees repayment to the lender - hence the term guaranteed 
loan . 

The State oflllinois, for example, guarantees student 
loans not to exceed $5,000 for undergraduate students and 
$7,500 for graduate and professional students. Student loans 
in Illinois do not provide repayment to the State in "services 
rendered", "actions beneficial to the State" or such other 
non-monetary provision. The loan must be repaid in cash with 
interest. However, it should be noted that Illinois has a 
comprehensive system of student ^^rd institutional support pro- 
grams including scholarships to state residents attending pri- 
vate institutions and direct grants to private institutions. 
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SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS OR LOAN PROGRAMS 

A service scholarship or loan program provides a 
grant to the student at private higher education institutions 
which carries with it an obligation of professional service 
wlthifi the state. The State of Virginia, for example, pro- 
vides for low interest loans to Virginia students attending 
private institutions; such loans being repayable by "actions 

g 

beneficial to or service to the Commonwealth." In Virginia's 
case there are five alternative actions that can be elected 
by the graduating student to preclude monetary repayment. 
These actions range from residence in and employment for the 
State to duty n the Armed Forces. 
GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS 

General scholarship programs are found in several 
states. Most of these programs are based on need, awarded 
on a competitive basis or both* The amount of the scholar- 
ship varies with the formula applied in the various states. 
Most often, the dollar amount is determined by the student's 
(family's) ability to pay. 

The State of California, for example, provides a 
scholarship program of which one-half of the awards and 80^ 
of the funds are designated for students in private insti- 
tutions. The program is competitive and is restricted to 
o 

Chapter kA of Title 23, The Code Of Virginia , March 9, 1973 
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in-state institutions. The maximum award is $2,000 per 
student . 

The State of Massachusetts on the other hand maintains 
a scholarship program which awards 3,000 scholarships for 
residents based soley on need. Sixty-six percent of the 
funds are distributed to residents attending private insti- 
tutions. These scholarships can be used anywhere in the 
United States. In fact not more than 25.0^ of scholarship 
funds can be used at in-state public institutions. It is 
interesting to note that the Massachusetts State Constitu- 
tion prohibits direct aid to private institutions. 
GRANTS" IN"Ai D 

Similar to the General Scholarship Program in that 
funds are distributed directly to the student, grants-in- 
aid differ in that they are awarded on a no n - comp e t i t i ve 
basis and in most cases are restricted for use at in-state 
institutions. 

The formula used to determine the size of the grant 
varies with the states, but is usually designed to reduce 
the differential between public and private school tuitions 
For example, the State of Alaska awards tuiti.on grants in 
an amoun t : 

Up to the difference between (l) the 
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Costs, in a city where there is both 
a four-year state university and a 
four-year private university or in a 
city where there is both a two-year 
State Community College and a two- 
year private college, for the oper- 
ation of the State Institution on a 
full'-time student per academic year 
basis, and (2) the tuition paid by 
the student at the State institution 
in those locations. "9 

The State of Maine authorizes tuition grants for Maine 

students entering accredited Maine private colleges of up 

to $800 per year to those students whose family taxable 



income is less than $10,000, 



Article 9, Sec. 14.^0. 776, Laws of Alaska Amended, 1972* 
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Institutional support 

Under this category belongs an extensive array of 
financial arrangements normally classified as programs for 
direct support for private institutions. These programs 
include direct support for operating budgets, contracts for 
general and specialized services, grants for capital construe 
tion, general maintenance appropriations, tax exemptions and 
a host of other, less significant programs. 

Such arrangements are frequently criticized as devices 
for transforming private institutions into public ones with- 
out the appearance of doing so. Moreover, they are often 
susceptible to constitutional challenge and can to some 
degree jeopardize the private institution's autonomy from 
public control. 

Although most states offer at least tax exemption 
status to private higher education institutions, and some 
have programs of capital construction, the discussion in 
this report is limited to means of operating support. 
OPERATING SUPPORT OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

The following is a discussion of the major methods 
whereby state operating support for privately controlled 
higher education is provided in selected states. The ex- 
amples shown are Illustrative as each state*s programs 
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differ in their design and application. A complete synopsis 
of the programs in the various states is shown in another 
section of this report. 
D i rect Grants 

Most controversial of all operating support programs 
are the so-called block grants involving formula allocations 
to operating budgets. Such grants, while clearly capable of 
promoting state support for entirely legitimate purposes, 
are the type of financial arrangements which most often 
become entangled in legal and political difficulties. 

Direct grant programs, often referred to as tuition 
equalization programs, may vary according to the basis of 
the grant and the recipient. In some states direct appropri- 
ations are made to a particular private institution or a 
particular classification of institution. The grant may 
be based on a formula or simply on a legislative decision 
to fund certain institutions or classes of institutions as 
is the case in Pennsylvania. In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the various states, funds may be used for general 
operating expenses or they may be restricted for specific 
purposes. 

Formula grants have been employed In a number of states. 
These formulae are based on number of degrees awarded, enroll- 
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ment, increased enrollment or some similar Index of achieve- 
ment. For example, the State of Maryland enacted a grant 
program in 1971 based on the number of associate and bach- 
elor degrees awarded in 1972, The 1973 General Assembly 
amended the program to include advanced and graduate degrees. 
The amount of the annual apportionment to each institution is 
determined by multiplying by $200 the number of earned 
associate degrees conferred by the institution during the 
fiscal year. 

New Jersey provides grants to eligible private insti- 
tutions based on an enrollmerit formula. The formula provides 
for $300 annually for each New Jersey student enrolled in 
the previous academic year who was a recipient of state 
financial aid, exclusive of loans, of $1,000 or more. In 
addition the formula provides $600 for each additional New 
Jersey undergraduate student enrolled in excess of the total 
New Jersey undergraduate student enrollment in the previous 
academ i c yea r , 

Oregon's formula provides that payments shall not exceed 
$250 for every ^5 quarter hours, or equivalent, not to exceed 
the actual cost to the institution of providing such educa- 
tional services. 

New York's Bundy Plan provides $^00 for each baccalaureate 
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degree conferred and $2,^00 for each doctorate. 

Enrollment formulae are designed to not only provide 
the institution with new sources of funds, but to reduce 
the tuition-aid spiral problem, whereby an increase in 
tuition charges necessitates an increase in student aid, 
while at the same time resulting in a decline in enrollment. 
The result is that the institution finds that the tuition 
income becomes a smaller part of total income. Some who 
disagree with the enrollment method argue that this method 
aids students who would attend private institutions in any 
case . 

The degrees awarded approach, although utilized in 
several states has the disadvantage of not recognizing the 
institution's services to those who attend but do not gradu- 
ate. This arrangement may also discourage the institution's 
admission of higher-risk students. 
Contracts For Educational Services 

The contract for educational services concept provides 
for the state to purchase, under contract with private Insti 
tutions, some of the required educational services. This 
approach has been used for years ?n other areas such as 
health, welfare, and a number of other services required by 
a state. 
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For example, many states commonly contract with hospitals 
and physicians to provide health services to its residents, 
individuals are usually given a free choice of hospital and 
doctor selections. The concept, however, is relatively new 
in the field of education. 

Probably the most acceptable programs to be contracted 
for are those which provide financial support in return for 
clearly defined benefits to the state. Contracts for instruc- 
tion or research in specialized areas such as medicine, 
dentistry, etc. as well as categorical support to operating 
budgets are favorably regarded. 

Contracts for services for specialized education such 
as medicine, dentistry, nursing, law and education are com- 
mon. This type of aid to private institutions is common 
where institutional resources to accommodate students are 
either not available in the state or are inadequate. For 
example, the State of Texas contracts with Baylor University 
for medical and dental training of Texas residents. The 
State of Maine contracts with Tufts University (Massachusetts) 
to train Maine dental students and with the University of 
Vermont to train Maine medical students. 

Although most common In the professional fields of 
higher education, the contract for services concept is 
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applicable to general educational programs as well. The 
State of Connecticut, for example, contracts with private 
institutions to provide spaces for State residents. The 
Institutions are required to spend 80% of the funds received 
for tuition assistance grants; (presumably this would replace 
institutional funds used for student aid). The remaining 20^ 
goes to the institution unrestricted. 

Agreements can be specific (e.g. the number of student 
spaces to be provided in a given field) or simply a specific 
number of dollars for general educational services provided. 

The State of Minnesota contracts with private institu- 
tions for the education of additional State residents and 
low income students. The formula provides $500 for each 
state resident in excess of the 1970 resident enrollment plus 
an additional $500 for each low income state grant-in-aid 
rec i p i en t . 

Supporters of contractual aid arque that the state has 
certain defined educational needs which can be met in part 
by private institutions, with che remainder being satisfied 
by public institutions. Contractual services avoid indi's-^ 
criminate financial aid to both institutions and students. 
It is also argued that contracts promote sounder plann'ng, 
preclude the underwriting of the costs of all programs 
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operated by an individual institution and contribute to 
more responsible financial accountability. 

Conversely, contractual arrangements are necessarily 
more narrow in terms of the total scope of state aid. Thus, 
they may have limited impact on the real needs of a college 
or university seeking assistance. Though a single program 
may be greatly strengthened, the total impact on the insti- 
tution may be of little help. 
General Maintenance Appropriations 

Pennsylvania provides the only example of a state which 
has had extensive experience with massive genera? operating 
support to private institutions through state funds. In 
addition to the annual tuition reduction supplements and 
basic operational support for specified programs, general 
maintenance appropriations are made to " S t a te - Re I a ted " 
private institutions. In 19.69 a total of $139,^02,000 rep- 
resenting 53.0^ of Pennsylvania's higher education operating 
appropriations were ear-marked for general maintenance pur- 
poses . 
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PROBLEMS CREATED BY NEW 
STATE-PRIVATE COLLEGE RELATIONSHIPS 

Although a mutual benefit exists from the new state- 
private college relationships, there arc also legal and 
educational problems posed by this closer relationship. 
These problems arise mainly because the autonomy of the 
private institution may he threatened by increased' depend- 
dence on state assistance. 

State plans for assistance may also influence private 
institutions in other areas. For example, there is some 
fear that the private institutions might attempt to expand 
beyond their capabilities in order to acquire state aid. 

Since most state plans are designed to award enroll- 
ment of state residents, there is also the problem of 
diversity in the student body when the institutions benefit 
from only state residents. 

Admisfiions policies provide another potential source of 
difficulty for private institutions. Since the state has an 
increasing interest in providing educational opportunities 
for its residents, private institutions may find it diffi- 
cult to justify a highly selective program. 

The right of a private college. ...to 
establish objectives which appeal to 
a limited number or a special category 
of students must be respected. How ever. 
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highly selective admissions policies 
will not adequately serve the Common- 
wealth. Every institution has a moral 
responsibility not to use state money 
to inaugurate or maintain highly dis- 
criminatory admissions policies. 

Examples of problems shown above but tap the numerous 
problems created by new s t a t e- p r i va t e institution relation- 
ships, These and other problems, many endemic to the par- 
ticular state in question must be identified and dealt with 
in detail before specific financial assistance programs are 
formulated, A comprehensive examination of these factors is 
a "next step" matter beyond the scope of this study, 
THE CONSTITUnONALITY QUESTION 

Federal and state constitutional prohibitions against 
aid to c h u r ch - r e 1 a t e d institutions also pose problems for 
private college financial assistance plans. The First Amend- 
ment prohibitions in the United States Constitution are binding 
upon the states under the Fourteenth Amendment and, therefore, 
precedents established" under federal law must be considered 
in formulating state aid plans. While a state may amend its 
constitution, it must still conform to federal standards. 

Assistance to church-related institutions has evolved 
through a series of Supreme Court decisions dealing with 
secondary school aid. In Everson vs. Board of Education, 

Carol H. Shulman, State Aid to Private Higher Education , 
The American Association of Higher Education, June, 1972 
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the Court allowed New Jersey to reimburse parents for their 
children's transportation costs to parochial schools, reason- 
ing that the prime beneficiaries of this aid are the child 
and his parents, while the schools are only indirectly as- 
sisted. The "child benefit" concept from E ve r son was followed 
by a decision in Abington School District vs. Schempp that 
banned Bible reading in the schools. in S chempp the Court 
proclaimed that the govern me nt must be neutral in matters of 
r e 1 i g i o n . 

In a 1970 decision. Waltz vs. Tax Commission of The City 
of New York , the Court upheld New York State's provisions 
for exemption of church property from taxation and added a 
new limitation that the legislation not result in excessive 
government entanglement with religion. 

In Tilton vs. Richardson , June, 1971, a case which 
challenged the constitutionality of aid to c h u r c h - re 1 a t e d 
colleges through the Higher Education Facilities Act, the 
Court upheld aid to four Connecticut colleges but ruled 
against a provision in the Act that would have allowed the 
colleges to use the federally-funded buildings for religious 
rather than secular purposes after a 20 year period. Tilton 
distinguishes the Court's decision in favor of aid to church- 
related higher education from its finding against aid to 
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chu r ch - re 1 a ted elementary and s e con d a ry s ch oo 1 s . However, 
the decision does not provide standards for future forms of 
aid to church-related higher education. The constitution- 
ality of aid to church-related institutions can only be 
determined by an examination of each institution concerned 
and each type of aid. 

State constitutional provisions against aid to particula 
private colleges and universities use a variety of terms to 
describe the prohibition: "sects", "denominations", "reli- 
gious societies," or "churches". The difficulty in applying 
these standards to c h u r c h - r e 1 a te d institutions lies in deter- 
mining the degree to which affiliation makes aid unconstitu- 
tional. Many colleges have church origins and continue some 
relationship with a church, but do not promote that church or 
discriminate against students who are not members of it. 
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STATE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
FOR 

PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 

The following pages contain a synopsis of financial 
assistance programs currently maintained in the various 
states. Brief descriptions of proposed programs are also 
included. Some of these proposed programs have never pro- 
gressed further than 1 eg i s 1 a t i ve committee discussion while 
others are very recent and are now before the various legis- 
latures. 

Information pertaining to the programs contained in 
this synopsis was gathered from direct correspondence with 
the fifty states supplemented by review of pertinent studies, 
documents, legislative bills and statutes. 
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STATE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

FOR 

PR I VATE H I GHER EDUCAT ION 



ALABAMA 

Direct S uppo r t in the form of two-year appropriations to 
three institutions (Tuskegee, $75,000/yr., Walker Jr., 
$200 , 000/y r . , Marion, $ 200 , 000/y r . ) No restrictions on 
utilization of funds. 

Proposed tuition grant program submitted to 1973 Legislature 
which would provide tuition assistance to students attending 
Alabama's private institutions at one-half the dollar amount 
which the State appropriates to the public four-year colleges 
and universities of the State. Grants would average about 
$500 per year. 



ALASKA 

Tuition Grants may be awarded to a student in an amount up 
to the difference between (l) the cost, in a city where there 
is both a four-year state university and a four-year private 
university or in a city where there is both a two-year state 
community college and a two-year private college, for the 
operation of the state institution on a full-time student per 
academic year basis, and (Z) the tuition paid by the student 
at the state institution in those locations. Grants are 
awa rded up to $ 1 , ^00 . 

Student Loans may be authorized up to $2,500 in any one school 
year to an undergraduate student and up to 5,000 per year for 
a graduate st.udent. Loans may be repaid by "services to State" 
in lieu of dollars. 



ARI ZONA 

Proposed tuition grant program introduced in 1970 Legislative 
Session which would award $250 per se.mester to any resident of 
Arizona attending a private college or university- To be eli- 
gible a student would have to qualify for attendance at a state 
junior college or university in Arizona- The disposition of 
this bill is unknown. It apparently died in committee. No 
other bills have been proposed since this bill was introduced- 
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ARKANSAS 



Proposed "tuition equalization" plan was submitted to the 
1973 General Assembly. Neither house acted on it. The 
bill would provide tuition grants, based upon need to quali- 
fied students attending private institutions. The proposed 
formula is based upon the total tuition and mandatory fees 
charged the student, less the tuition and mandatory fees that 
would have been charged the student at a state supported insti 
tutlon, but not to exceed $300 a semester. in regard to this 
bill, the Arkansas State Department of Higher Education rec- 
ommended that the State not participate in an aid program 
to private institutions due to the recently enacted Higher 
Education Amendments of 1972 by the Federal Congress. 



CAL I FORN I A 

Scholarship Program of which one half of awards and 80^ of 
funds are designated fo r students in private institutions. 
Competitive program for in-state schools only with maximum 
grant of $2,000 per student. $23.^ million budgeted for 
1972-73. 

Contracts For Services for independent medical schools to 
increase enrollments. Contract formula calls for $12,000 
per year for each additional student enrolled. 

College Foil ows h t p program to prepare college faculty, re- 
stricted to 2,000 new recipients per year. 



COLORADO 
None 



CONNECT I CUT 

Scholarship Program fo 
secondary institution 
to a maximum of $1,000 
residents only. 



r any students accep 
in or out-of-state, 
per student per yea 



ted at any pos t - 

Program restricted 
r , and to S ta te 
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CONNECTICUT (Continued) 



Contracts For Services with private institutions to provide 
spaces for State residents. Maximum of $500 per year per 
Connecticut student allowed. Institutions are required to 
spend 80% of funds for tuition assistance grants. Remaining 
20% goes to the institution. Total appropriation of $1.1 
million provides about $93 per student. 

Transitional Grant Program for disadvantaged students; grants 
to institutions for guidance, tutoring, etc. Maximum of 
$1,000 per student awarded annually. Institutions received 
an amount not to exceed $500 per student enrolled under the 
program. Restricted to "potentially capable but disadvantaged 
students. 



DELAWARE 

See Section VII 



FLOR I DA 

Tuition Grants up to $1,200 per year per student are authorized 
for use at private institutions. Actual amount of grant depen- 
dent on individual need. 

Scholarship and Loan Program provides approximately $1 million 
TTi State funds and T3 per sTu dent per quarter fee increase in 
public institutions. Loan funds for private college students 
limited to kO% of general revenue payments to student financial 
aidtrustfund. 

Spec i a I Subsidy and grant funds to the University of Miami for 
students attending the Medical School. Amount of subsidy is 
$4,500 per medical student. 



GEORGIA 

Tuition Grants of $400 per student per academic year limited 



GEORGIA (Continued) 



to freshmen and sophomores first year; junior class added 
second year; senior added third year. Funding - $2.8 million 
1972-73. Grants are prohibited for primarily sectarian Insti- 
tutions and excludes those Institutions receiving State funds 
under 1970 Junior College Act. 

Contract For Services with Emory University to train a cer- 
tain number of medical students. 



HAWAI I 
None 



i DAHO 
None 



ILLINOIS 

Scholarship Program for State residents attending private 
state institutions. Funding - $51.^ million for 1972-73. 
Awards of up to $1,200 per student per year authorized. 

Guaranteed Loan Program authorizes loans not to exceed $5,500 
for undergraduate students and $7,500 for'graduate and profes- 
sional s t uden t s . 

D I rec t G rants to private institutions for State residents 
enrolled. $100 allowed for each freshman or sophomore State 
Scholarship Commission recipient; $200 for each junior or 
senior state resident. 

Operating and Capital Grants to private medical schools include 
a variety of programs such as nursing, allied health, etc. 
Funding - $3.5 million for 1 972-73 . Operat i ng expenses ; $6,00Q 
per increased State resident student and $1,0 00 per State resi- 
dent student; cap i ta I expenses - one-time grant provides $50,000 
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ILLINOIS (Continued) 



per increased State resident student for the first 20 students 
and $20,000 per Increased State resident student thereafter. 

Operating And Capital Grants authorized to private dental 
education programs. Funding - $751,000 for 1972-73 provides 
$3,000 per increased state resident student and $1,000 per 
state resident student for operating expenses. 



I ND I ANA 

Tu ition Grants may be awarded based on need upon admission to 
any acc^'edlted Indiana Institution. 

Scholarship Program based on need and competition allows up 
to $1,^00 pe r student. 



I OWA 

Tuition Grants may be awarded to any resident of the State 
who is admitted and in attendance as a full-time student at 
any accredited private Institution and who establishes finan- 
cial need. Funding - $8 million for 1971'"73. Maximum of 
$1,000 per year based on financial need not to exceed tuition 
and fees minus average amount that would be paid at State 
institution. i 

Scholarship Program based on ability and financial need. 
Funding - $290,000 - 1971-72. Allows from $100 to $800 de- 
pending on need and tuition. 



KANSAS 

Tuition Grants for State residents attending private col leges, 
effective for 1972-73 school year. Grants are allowed for 
tuition and fees or $1,000 whichever Is the least. Formula 
based on student need. Funding $1 million for 1972-73 should 
provide for approximately 1,200 grants. 
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KANSAS (ContI nued) 



Scholarship Program limited to 150 freshmen based on need. 
Funding $150 , 000 pe r year allows for tuition costs or $500 
whichever Is less. Renewable only once. 



KENTUCKY 

Tuition Grants program enacted in 1972 Legislature provides 
u"p to 50.0% of the average state appropriation per full time 
equivalent student enrolled in all public institutions of 
higher education. Amount of grant awarded is based on stu- 
dent's need as determined from parent's confidential state- 
mer),t. 



LOU! SI ANA 

State Guaranteed Loans authorized up to a maximum of $1,500 
per school year not to exceed a total of $7,500. 

Scholarship Program dating from 1884 for Tulane University 
students, limited to one student from each senatorial and rep- 
resentative district or parish (county) of the State. 



MAINE 

Tuition Grants for Maine students entering accredited Maine 
private colleges allows up to $800 to those students whose 
family taxable income is less than $10,000. Each private 
institution receives a base allotment of $10,000 in addition. 
Funding - $150,000, 1972-73. A new bill Is in the legislature 
which would increase the family taxable income restriction to 

$1 3 ,000 . 

Contract For Services between the State of Maine and Tufts 
Un i vers i ty (Mass.) sThool of Dental Medicine whereby student 
pays tuition based on the in-state tuition rate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Medical School. Distribution is $5,000 
subsidy per student per year to the University. 
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MAINE (Continued) 



A similar contract program provides tuition subsidies for 
Maine medical students attending the University of Vermont. 



MARYLAND 

D \ rec t S uppor t program enacted in 1971 based on the number 
of associate and bachelor degrees awarded in 1972. The 1973 
General Assembly amended the program to include advanced and 
graduate degrees. 

Litigation has been filed with respect to the eligibility of 
church affiliated institutions, but this issue has not been 
resolved. Pending the outcome, no funds are being allocated 
to these institutions. 

The cost of the state aid program is estimated to be: 

1 972 (ac tua 1 ) $ 1 ,726 , 000 

1973 (budget) $2 , 000 , 000 

197^ (proposed) $2,738,000 

The amount of the annual apportionment to each institution is 
determined by multiplying by $200 the number of earned Asso- 
date of Arts Degrees, and by $500 the number of earned bach- 
elor and graduate degrees conferred by the institution during 
the fiscal year. 

Scholarship Programs among the major of which are (l) general 
state scholarships, $100 to $1,500 based on need and SAI resul 

(2) grants for disabled veterans, children and war orphans; 

(3) senatorial and House of Delegates scholarships for recip- 
ients designated by legislators; (4) Medical scholarships at 
University of Maryland. 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Scholarship Program Includes over 3>000 awards for residents 
based sotey on need. Funding - $8 million of which 66i Is 
distributed to residents attending private Institutions. 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Cont i nued) 



Annual awards up to $200 for students attending public 
institutions and $700 for those attending private Insti- 
tutions. Scholarship can be used anywhere in the United 
States. No more than 2S% of scholarship funds can be used 
at in-state public institutions. 

Special Scholarships for medical, dental and nursing students 
authorized based on need. 

Proposed Constitutional Amendment - Massachusetts is in the 
process of proposing a legislative amendment to the State 
Constitution making it lawful for the General Court to make 
grants-in-aid to private higher education Institutions or to 
students or parents of students attending such institutions. 
At present this type of aid is prohibited by the Massachusetts 
Cons t i tu t i on . 

The amendment was agreed to by the General Court for the first 
time in a Massachusetts Constitutional Convention by a vote of 
250 to 3 with 20 abstentions. It must be agreed to by the 1973 
197^ General Court in order to be submitted to the electorate 
for ratification. 



HI CH I GAN 

Tuition Grants of up to $88 per year are provided on the basis 
of need. Fund i ng - $5.2 million for 1 971 - 72. 

Scholarship Program for needy Michigan students authorizes up 
to $800 per year or the equivalent of tuition at any approved 
public or private Michigan college for undergraduate work. 
Funding - $8.2 million for 1971-72. 

Guaranteed Loan Plan allows loans of up to $1,000 a year for 
undergraduates and $1,500 for graduate students. 

Special- P rog ram authorizes payment to each accredited, non- 
public school of dentistry located within the state the sum of 
$2,^00 for each doctor of dental surgery degree earned by a 
Michigan resident. Funding - $115,000 for 1971-72. 
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MINNESOTA 



Tuition Grants awarded based on need, usable in public and , 
private Institutions. Funding - $2.5 million for 1972-73. 
Student awarded one-half of demonstrated need. Grants range 
f rom $ 1 00 to $1,000. 

Scholarship Program based on need. Funding - $2.5 million 
for 1972-73 . Student awarded one-half of demonstrated need. 
Scholarships range from $100 to $1,000 and are restricted to 
upper academic 25% only. 

Contracts For Services with private colleges for the education 
of additional state residents and of low income students. 
Funding - $2.7 million for 1971-73. Formula prescribes $500 
for each state resident in excess of 1970 enrollment of resi- 
dents, and $500 per each low income state grant-in-aid recipi- 
en t . 

Spec I a 1 P rog ram for the development of undergraduate medical 
school in cooperation with Mayo Foundation. Funding - $320,000 
for 1971-73. Distribution: $8,000 per state resident enrolled. 



MISSISSIPPI 

P roposed tuition grants bill submitted to legislature in 1973 
proposed tuition equalization grants to students attending 
colleges and universities In Mississippi. The proposed for- 
mula would provide each eligible recipient an amount equal to 
25% of the average student appropriation determined by the 
State Treasurer to have been expended by the state for students 
attending public Institutions. 

The bill (HB kJS) died In Committee In 1973 regular session. 



Ml SSOURI 

Tuition Grants authorized, based on financial need for students 

attend I ng public and.prtvate Institutions. Amount of grant not 

to exceed the least of financial need, one half of fall tuition 
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Ml SSOURI (Continued) 



and mandatory fee charges, or $900. Total amount*of grants 
limited to $3.5 million for each fiscal year. 

MONTANA 
None 

NEBRASKA 

Tu i t i on Grant program based on need allows up to $500. Fund- 
Ing - $500,000 . 

Student Loan Program devised by State Investment Council to 
provide direct loans to public or private students in state. 
New program - particulars yet to be determined. 

NEVADA 
None 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
None 

NEW JERSEY 

Tuition Grants based on financial need for students authorized 
at in-state institutions whg.re tuition exceeds $500. Funding - 
$3.'» mi 1 1 ion for 1971-72. 
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NEW JERSEY (Continued) 



In-state high school graduates of previous year to attend 
public or private Institutions, Funding - $5.2 million for 
1971-72. Awards up to $500 per year. 

incentive Grant Program for state scholarship holders attending 
In-state Institutions with more than $500 annual tuition. 
Funding - $1.5 million for 1971"72. Awards up to $500 per year. 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program whereby state guarantees loans 
valued at ml 1 1 I on to AO ,000 students for 1970-71. 

Supp 1 emen ta ry Educational Programs Grants for Institutions 
under Educational Opportunity Grant Program. Funding - $2.9 
million for 1971"72. Legislation authorizes contracts with 
eligible private institutions to provide educational services 
to New Jersey undergraduates students. Formula provides for 
$300 annually for each N.J. student enrolled In the previous 
academic year and was a recipient of state financial aid, 
exclusive of loans, or of aid administered by the institution 
of $1,000 or more. In addition, the formula provides $600 
for each additional N.J. undergraduate student enrolled in 
excess of the total N.J. undergraduate student enrollment in 
the previous academic year. 

Additional grants of $175 for each freshman and sophomore and 
$225 for each junior and senior New Jersey undergraduate student 
enrolled In the previous academic year. 

Special Contracts For Service s with schools of veterinary 
med 1 c I ne outside the s ta te for state residents. Funding - 
$ 1 00 ,000. 

Grants to Diploma Schools of Nursing to defray educational 
cos ts . Funding - $1.7 million. Distribution Is $600 per full 
1 1 me s t uden t . 

Educational Opportunity Grant Program for disadvantaged stu- 
dents at public or private colleges. Funding - $9.7 million 
for 1971-72. Grants awarded up to $1,000. 



NEW MEXICO 
None 
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NEW YORK 



s 



Scholarship Program awards competitive scholarships for use at 
in-state private or public nstitutions. Funding - $32.2 mil- 
lion for 1972-73 provides a n 0 r ox i ma te 1 y 85>000 awards of from 
$250 to $1,000 based on need. 

Scholar Incentive Program based on need provides non-competitive 
grants for use in the state. Funding - $70 million for 1973-7^- 
Program awards grants up to $600. (Proposed increase to $900 
for 1973-7^) 

Direct Grants to independent colleges and universities, awards 
$^00 for each bachelor and masters degree and $2,^00 for each 
doctorate. Funding - $26.9 million for 1971~72. Proposed 
legislative program for 1973~7^ would increase state appropria- 
tion by $51 million to a total of $150 million. Main provision 
of the newly proposed program are: (1) to increase the funding 
as cited above; and (2) provide private two-year institutions 
$300 for each associate degree awarded. 

Competitive Scholarships for kOO med i ca 1 /den ta 1 and 35 osteo- 
pathic students. Program allows from $350 to $1,000 per year 
based on need. 

Scholarship Programs for other medical, nursing, etc. Fund- 
I ng $9.5 million in 1971-72. 

Teacher Training Grants - in service^ handicapped, non-western 
studies, urban* Funding - $318,000. 

Educational Opportunity Funds for disadvantaged students at 
in-state public or private institutions. Funding - $^^.8 mil- 
lion including $6.2 million for private college students. 

Seven Endowed Chairs at seven private institutions in science 
and humanities. Funding: $560,000 per year. Distribution: 
$80,000 per choice* 

Grants To Non^pubWc Medical Colleges . Funding: $3.6 million 
for 1971-72. Formu 1 a p rov i des $ I ,500 for each full-time stu- 
dent in M*D. program. 
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NEW YORK (Continued) 



Contract Program To Expand Nursing Enroll me nts . Program pro- 
vides funds for each additional enrollee. Funding: $2.5 mil- 
lion for 1 971-72 . 

Deferred Major Maintenance Loans for private institutions for 
remodeling, restoration or modernization of educational build- 
ings. 

Contract Program For Nurses Refresher Courses And Qua 1 i f i ca t i on 
Courses For Foreign Trained Nurses . Fun d i ng : $3^5 ,000 . 

Contract Program To Expand Medical And DentalSchool Enroll - 
men t s , including capital grants. Fuidi n $6.7 million for 
1971-72. 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Comprehensive Program Of Grants, Loans And Work-Study Programs 
for residents at public or private institutions. Funding: 
$ 1 million. 

Additional funding of $^50,000 (1971-73) provides for an in- 
crease in funds to the private institutions based on increased 
enrollment of North Carolina Students in a given year. 

Cont rac t s to enable private institutions to administer scholar- 
ships to needy North Carolina Students. Funding: $575, 000 for 
1971-73. 

Formula based on number of North Carolina Students enrolled at 
a given private institution in a given year. 

Special Program provides funds for the education of North 
Carolinians at two private schools of medicine. Funding: 
$1.2 mi 1 Hon for 1971- 73. 

Special Program provides funds for the education of North 
Carolinians as doctors and dentists at a Tennessee predominately 
black medical school. Funding: $25,000, 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



None 



OH I 0 

Instructional Grant Program for Ohio residents at in-state 
public and private institutions provides maximum grant of 
$510 for public and $1,200 for private institutions based 
on "adjusted effective income" to $11,000 and number of 
dependent children. Program is restricted to full-time under- 
graduate students only. Funding; $15.2 million for 1971-72. 

Guaranteed Loan Program distributes loans up to a maximum of 
$ 1 ,500. 

Financial Assistance to Case Western Reserve University for 
education Tn med I c i ne and dentistry. Funding: $2.7 mil lion 
for 1971-72. 



OKLAHOMA 

Tuition Grants for full-time Oklahoma residents at public and 
private Institutions in state based on need. New measure 
(1971) - no funds appropriated as yet. Program will provide 
maximum grant of $500 per student not to exceed 50% of tuition 
and fees. The Legislation is presently before the budget and 
appropriations committee. 



OREGON 

Need Grant awards based on financial need. Funding: $1.5 mtl 
Hon for 1971-73. 

Cash Awards Program based on academic achievement. Funding: 
$500,000 for 1971-73 
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OREGON (Continued) 



Contracts For Services authorized to private non-secular insti- 
tut I ons . Fund i ng : . 1 milHon for 1 973-75. Formula provides 

that payments shall not exceed $250 for every kS quarter hours, 
or equivalent, not to exceed actual cost to the institution of 
providing such educational services. 



PENNSYLVAN I A 

State Scholarship Program is second largest in the Country. 
Program provides scholarships for use at in-state or out-of- 
state public or private institutions, hospital nursing schools, 
and in-state private trade and business schools. Program is 
administered based on need in relation to total cost less fam- 
ily contribution, and on examination scores. Funding: $60.A 
million for 1972-73. Maximum award at in-state institution is 
$1,200 and $800 at out-of-state institution. Program awards 
up to 50^ of need for families with less than $8,0 00 annual 
income and 33 1/3^ for families with income in excess of $8,000. 

D i rect A i d programs to " S ta te- Re 1 a ted*' and " S t a t e - A i d e d Insti- 
tutions. Aid is mainly focused on programs that directly bene- 
fit the state. 

Senatorial Scholarship program awards scholarships for use at 
two private institutions. Up to one-half of tuition cost can 
be awarded. 



RHODE ISLAND 

Scholarship Program - particulars unknown. 

Special Aid Programs are provided for post-graduate courses 
i n teach I ng . 

Special appropriation to Brown University Medical School for 
the training of medical students. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



Tuition Grant Program based on merit and need for students 
attending private Institutions. Funding: $50,000 for 1971- 
72. Distribution is based on per student appropriation at 
public institutions - about $1,300. 

C ontracts For Services with private colleges to provide 
public school teacher training. Funding: $200,000 for 1971- 
72. 



SOUTH DAKOTA 
None 



TENNESSEE 

Tuition Grant Program based on need for use at any accredited 
public or private institution. Funding: $2.3 million for 
1973-7^ allows up to $1,000. Grants are limited to tuition 
and fees. 

Student Loans to private medical college students and nursing 
students . 



TEXAS 

Tuition Grants based on need for Texas residents attending an 
in-state private i n s t i t u t i on f o r their choice. Funding: $3 
million for 3972-73 allows grants up to $600 per student. 
Grants are limited to tuition only. 

Contracts For Services with Baylor University for medical and 
dental training of Texas residents. Funding: $A,2 mllllonfor 
1971-72. 

Contracts For Services with Texas College of Osteopathic Medi- 
clne for Texas undergraduate medical students. Funding: $50,000 
for 1971-72. 
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UTAH 



None 



VERMONT 

Scholarship Program offers limited assistance to students 
attending private institutions. 

P roposed program to provide state aid for certain private 
higher education institutions presented to legislature in 
1971. Program asked for grants to the institution to offset 
tuition differential. Formula asked for $^00 multiplied by 
the number of earned associate degrees and by $800 the number 
of earned bachelor and masters degrees conferred by such insti 
tutions for the previous twelve month period. Disposition of 
measure unknown. 
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Student Loan Program : The 1973 General Assembly passed the 
College Scholarship Act which provides for low interest loans 
to students. The 1972 General Assembly had passed a similar 
law which the Virginia Supreme Court declared unconstitutional 
The new 1973 act has not been tested in courts. The Act pro- 
vides for grants as well as loans to Virginia students attend- 
ing public institutions but only loans for those students 
attending private institutions. However, loans made to stu- 
dents attending eligible private institutions can be payable 
by "actions beneficial to or by service to the Commonwealth.'* 
Funding: $225,000 for freshmen, 1972-73; $^50,000 for fresh- 
men and sop homo re s , 1973-7^. The amount of aid is not to 
exceed the average appropriation per full-time student for 
operating costs at 2 and ^ yearcolleges. 

State Teacher Scholarships for loans to students at public 
institutions and qualified students pursuing qualified courses 
at all accredited state private non-profit colleges. Funding: 
$2.3 million for 1972-73. Recipients must teach in the state 
one /ear for each year of the scholarship. 

Scholarships for nursing and dental hygienist students awarded 
on same basis as above. 
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WASH! NGTON 



Tuition Suppl emen t Program for every undergraduate state rest- 
dent attending a private institution in the state. Funding: 
$1.7 million for 1971-73 allows maximum of $100 per student. 
This program was recently contested in the courts and found 
unconstitutional by the Washington State Supreme Court. The 
Program operated in 1971"72 and was held up in 1972-73 because 
of the litigation. The State is now in the process of examin- 
ing other alternatives. 

Student Grant Program based on need provides funds based on 
one-third the difference between college cost and total family 
contribution. Students may attend institution of thefr choice 
in state. Funding: $1.^ million for 1971-1973. 



WEST VIRG INI A 

State Scholarship Program for students who are enrolled at 
approved public or private institutions; based on financial 
need, character, and academic promise. Funding: $^25,000 for 
1972-73 allows from $100 to $900 per academic year. 



Wl SCONS IN 

Tuition Grant Program designed to offset tuition differences 
between publ i c and private institutions based on need scaled 
to taxable family income. Funding: $5»9 million for 1971"73 
allows for awards up to $900. 

Honor Scholarship Program awarded to students in top 10% of 
class to attend public or private institutions in state. 
Funding: $1,^ million for 1971-73 allows maximum award of 
$800. 

Educational Manpower Grants based on need for students enrolled 
In courses leading to employment in a critical occupation in 
the state. Funding: $560,000 for 1971-73 awards up to $2,000 
per undergraduate and $4,000 per graduate student. 

Special Tuition Reimbursement Grants for students enrolled in 
or out-of-state in selected professions, the major awards going 
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Wl SCONS I N (Continued) 

to dental students at Marquette University. Funding: $710,000 
for 1971-73 allows $500 per student. 

Assistance to American Indian Students based on need. Fund- 
l ng : $207,300 for 1971-73. Maximum of $1,500 per student. 

Talent Incentive Grants for the disadvantaged Identified under 
the state talent search. Funding: $335,000 for 1971-73 allows 
up to $1,000 per student for 500 students. 



WYOMING 

None: There are no private higher education institutions 
in Wy om I ng • 
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SECTION VI 

STATES' EXPERIENCE 
REGARDING THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AID PROGRAMS 
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STATES' EXPERIENCE 
REGARDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF AID PROGRAMS 



The scope of this study limited the determination of 
the various states' experience regarding the development 
of aid programs to a compilation of comments received from 
institutional and professional education leaders as well 
as the research staffs of legislative councils. 

Comments from selected states, identified by the title 
of the individual or agency voicing the comment are con- 
tained on the following pages. 

These comments originated from states that have no 
financial assistance programs as well as from those states 
that provide such arrangements. 
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COMMENTS FROM STATES THAT HAVE AID PROGRAMS 



STATE SOURCE OF COMMENT 

CONNECT I CUT Col lege President 

It took about 20 years of lobbying 
mostly by professional educators who 
also were professional lobbyists to 
do it. - (direct aid) 



CONNECTICUT Col lege Pres i dent 

Several years ago enrollment in 
independent colleges began declining, 
while public institutions were being 
built. Legislation was introduced to 
cut costs to state and to retain 
Connecticut students in independent 
colleges. - (direct aid) 



FLORIDA Board of Regents 

Many legislators are opposed to direct 
financial aid to private schools on 
constitutional grounds. 



ILLINOIS Col lege Pres i dent 

The public financial assistance in 
Illinois result from the implementa- 
tion of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education, promulgated in three 
phases culminating in May, 1971. 



Note: In those states that provide more than one method 
of support, it was not a 1 way s pos s i b 1 e to identify 
the type program towards which the particular com- 
ment was d i rec ted . 
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ILLINOIS 



College Vice President 



Intensive lobbying resulted over the 
years in; 

1. Sympathetic State Board 
of Higher Education. 

2. Sympathetic State Scholar- 
ship C omm 1 s s i on 

3. A. governor concerned about 
educational pluralism and, 

finally, response by the 
State Legislature. 



KANSAS Col lege President 

The tuition-aid plan was formulated in 
the State of Kansas on the basis of a 
campaign for such aid on the part of 
the Associated Independent Colleges of 
Kansas and through a study by the State 
Legislature of similar plans, particu- 
larly in the State of Iowa. 



KANSAS Leg i s 1 a t i ve Counc i 1 

The Associated Independent Colleges 
of Kansas did all of the background 
on this piece of legislation and 
provided thrust for its passage. - 
(tuition grants) 
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KENTUCKY 



Coordinator Of Federal 
Programs, U. Of Ky . 
Community College System 



During the 1972 Kentucky General 
Assembly, legislation was enacted 
to authorize state tuition grants 
for students at private, non-profit 
colleges. The Kentucky Legislature 
appropriated funds to the Higher 
Education Assistance Authority for 
Fiscal Year 72-73- However, the 
constitutionality of the appropri- 
ation is still in the process of 
being tested in the courts. 

Maryland Independent College 
MARYLAND and University Association 

Based on Bundy Plan; designed as 
stop-gap measure until a full study 
of how best to aid private higher 
educational institutions could 
be completed. - (direct aid) 

MASSACHUSETTS Legislative Research Bureau 

House, No. 1881 of 1972 was agreed 
to by the General Court for the 
fi^st time in a Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention by vote 
of 250 to 3 with 20 abstentions, 
it must be agreed to by the 1973" 
7^ General Court in order to be 
submitted to the electorate for 
ratification. 



MISSOURI 



NEBRASKA 



NEW YORK 



OKLAHOMA 



College President 

The Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities of 
Missouri Is lobbying for and 
was responsible for the passage 
of Missouri's Senate Bill 613. 



A student aid bill has passed the 
State Legislature but is presently 
being contested in the courts. 
Leaders in individual colleges 
promoted the student aid bill in 
the State Legislature. 



Col 1 ege P res i den t 

A commission appointed by 
Governor Rockefel ler and 
headed by McGeorge Bundy 
investigated needs of pri- 
vate colleges, their contri- 
bution to the public good, and 
suggested a formula for aid. - 
(direct aid) 



Col 1 ege President 

SB 191 " developed by the Oklahoma 
Association of Private Colleges and 
Universities. Not funded though 
enac ted i n to 1 aw. 
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OKLAHOMA 



Oklahoma Association 
Independent Colleges 
Universities 



of 
and 



In 1971 we passed a measure In 
both houses of the legislature 
establishing a state schola.nip 
grant program. This program was 
based on need and had a mere $500 
ceiling. It would be open to 
either public or private college 
students. At the time, we passed 
the bill, we agreed not to seek 
funding of It until 1973* We are 
in that process at the present 
time and our bill is now before 
the Budget and Appropriations 
Comm i t tee . 



OREGON Col lege Pres i dent 

The Oregon Independent College 
Association was responsible for 
drafting and promoting the legis- 
lation. - (contrr, cts) 



PENNSYLVAN I A College President 

Political lobbying is a difficult 
procedure to explain In brief form. 
However, the State Scholarship Pro- 
gram is not politically motivated 
and has originated and has been 
rather well supported by both sides 
of the aisle for the past seven or 
eight years. It has solid support 
of all segments of higher education 
in Pennsylvania. 
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TENNESSEE 



Legislative Counci) 



Not directly, as the Constitution 
prohibits aid to church-related 
col leges. The 'Tuition Grant' 
program was originally intended 
for students in private schools 
only, but could not be passed 
until amended to cover public 
colleges as well. The Tuition 
Grant Program was enacted with- 
out an appropriation the first 
year, funded the next. 



Vice Chancelor, State 
TENNESSEE Board of Regents 

The tuition grant program was 
originally promoted primarily 
by the private colleges and 
un i ve rs i t i es , 



TEXAS Col lege P res i dent 



Independent colleges and universities 
of Texas organized and financed a 
movement to influence legislation. 
We were successful. 
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WASH I NGTON 



College P res i den t 



Ten years ago the Washington Friends 
of Higher Education thoroughly studied 
the question. At that time the Associ- 
ation felt that student tuition supple- 
ment provided the best means for con- 
stitutional support to private higher 
education institutions. This study 
and report coincided roughly with 
the establishment of the Council on 
Higher Education of the State of 
Washington. Through the Council and 
the joint House-Senate Committee of 
the Washington State Legislature on 
Higher Education, the constitutional 
research was done and the measure 
was written. It passed both the 
House and Senate four years ago. 
Later the Council on Higher Education 
adopted as a policy the equalization 
of tuition in public and private 
colleges, along with a scheme of 
student financial aid. 



Assistant to University 
WASHINGTON Presi dent 



Washington State programs were 
developed by the Council on 
Higher Education following a 
study on private higher educa- 
tion. Private institutions 
have established the Washington 
Friends of Higher Education 
to work with the Council and 
the legislature in legislative - 
advocacy - with greatsuccess. 
Our failure in the tuition 
supplement case is constitu- 
tional, not legislative. 
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VERMONT 



College President 



The Vermont Higher Education Council, 
the association of all the public and 
private institutions in the State, 
helped to promote both of these acts 
of legislation and worked closely with 
legislative committees in the drafting 
of these 1 aws . 



State Council of Higher 
VIRGINIA Education 



Several legislators expressed c>" v^rn 
about the future of private highei 
education, a study of private higher 
education was undertaken, and as a 
result legislation was written. 



Division of Statutory 
VIRGINIA Research and Development 

Virginia does not assist institutions 
of private higher education inasmuch 
as our Constitution prohibits it. The 
1973 General Assembly did, however, 
pass the College Scholarship Act, 
which provides for low interest loans 
to students to be used in financing 
their college careers. The 1972 
General Assembly had passed a similar 
law which our Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional. The new law has 
not been tested in court. 
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COMMENTS FROM STATES THAT DO NOT HAVE AID PROGRAMS 



STATE 



SOURCE OF COMMENT 



ARKANSAS 



Legislative Council 

The opposition of the Department of 
Higher Education is probably the niain 
reason why the legislation was not 
enacted. - (tuition grants) 



HAWAI I 



Legislative Reference Bureau 



It is a legislative decision about 
which little is known. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that private insti- 
tutions of higher education in the 
State do very little lobbying for 
forms of public financial assistance. 



MISSISSIPPI 



C ollege P r e s i de n t 

We are trying to get this done (tuition 
grant program) failing in the 72 and 
73 sessions. 



MISSISSIPPI 



Legislative Reference Library 

Died in committee (tuition grant program) 
1973 Regular Session of State Legislature. 



MEW ME X I CO 



State Legislative Council 



Constitutional question and matter of 
po 1 icy. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



Leg i s ] a t { ve Counc r 1 



The legislature apparently feels it 

is not proper for the State to support 

private education in any direct manner. 

Coll ege P re s i den t 

State scholarship program, formulated 
developed and recommended by the Rhode 
Island Commission to study higher edu- 
cation in 1959. In March, 1970, the 
1970 report of the Commission to Study 
the Rhode Island State Scholarship Pro- 
gram was published and pointed out the 
inadequacies of the scholarship program 
(proposed) in the present form. No 
further action has been taken relative 
to the recommendations of the Commission. 



College President 

Efforts to have a state scholarship 
program enacted have not been suc- 
cessful . 



Legislative Council 

We do not know w!iy this legislation 
(di rect aid) has not been enacted. 
Some of the arguments against it 
are: (ij payments to religious 
colleges would violate the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution; 
(2) such payments would violate 
the State Constitution in that 
they would be appropriations of 
public funds for private purposes; 
and (3) any available monies should 
go to fill ^he needs of State edu- 
cational institutions. 
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RHODE I SLAND 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



WEST V I RG I N I A 



SECTION VII 



HIGHER EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 

A 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 

INTRODUCTION 

Delaware is a small but s omewh a t unique state with regard 
to higher education. While there are seven Institutions of 
higher education in the State, only one of these is a Univer- 
sity, the University of Delaware located in Newark. Because 
of this fact the University enjoys a prominent position among 
the State's colleges. Each of theses institutions is controlled 
and directed by a separate board of trustees. The University's 
board is self perpetuating* 

There is no mechanism for coordinating the plans and pro-' 
grams of higher education in Delaware. A council of Presidents 
of the three public institutions has been formed and meets 
periodically; however, substantive issues are seldom on the 
meeting agenda. 

The State has a Higher Educational Aid Advisory Commission 
whose primary purpose is to vandate and administer federal 
funds for physical facilities. 

Higher education scholarships are awarded from funds 
appropriated by the General Assembly. The scholarship program 
is administered by the State Board of Education. The scholar- 
ship program is described more fully in this section of the 
report • 

/ 
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DELAWARE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Two of the public institutions, the University and 
Delaware State College, have been established for many year;; 
and are well steeped In tradition. Both of these i ns t i tut i jns 
are four-year colleges with graduate programs available only 
at the University. On the other hand, Delaware Technical and 
Community College, the third public institution, is relatively 
new. Delaware Tech is a two-year college. However, the 
University of Delaware offers a College Parallel Program which 
is an extension of tha University's program at both the George- 
town and Wilmington campuses of Delaware Tech. Students In 
the College Parallel Program do not have to transfer to the 
University. Transfers to other four-year colleges are facili- 
tated by thib arrangement. 

There are four privately administered, non-public supported 
colleges In Delaware. Wilmington College is the youngest of 
these Institutions, the only four-year institution among the 
private colleges. Brandywine College, opened in 1966, Is also 
a comparatively young institution. Wesley College by contrast 
is celebrating a century of service this year. Goldey Beacom 
College is also well established. 

Tables 8 and 9 which follow indicate enrollment and tui- 
tion trends among Delaware's higher education institutions. 
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Following these tables is a brief description of each of 
the colleges in Delaware. 



TABLE 8 



e:^ kull:iL'jTS 
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1 



F.T.E. = Full Time Equivalent (Applies only to undergraduate 
Students at University of Delaware) 

Source: Delaware Higher Education Survey, 1972 
iJata from the Institutions , 
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TABLE 9 



TUITION/FEES 
DELAWARE . fil GHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 



INSTITUTION 



De 1 awa re State 



\ Type Stu dent 

c o_M f'l ij T £n G _ jOIn'{c_o [^rmj^^ 

1968 $288-5638* $ 938-51283* 

1969 5298-$648* $ g48-S129R* 

1970 5335-5760* 51085-51510* 

1971 5345-5920* 51095-51670* 
1 9 72 Unavai 1 able 



Delaware Tech 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



Un i ve rs i ty Ue 1 



Goldey Beacon 



S410 



Unavai 1 able 
Unavailable 
Unavailable 
U I available 
•5850* N/A 



79 5^ 



1968 5410-5945* 51260-S 

1 969 Unavai 1 able 

1970 5425-51100* S1435-52110* 

19 71 Una vai 1 abl e 

_1__9_7_2_ 14_7_5_-_S \ 3 5_0_*_ A157_5^-JA15_0_*_ 

Data Unavailable 
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1968 
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1968 
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1970 
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1968 


51 295 


5259 5 


1969 


51395 


52795 


1970 


SI 550 


S3050 


1971 


51600 


53100 


1972 


51 700 


53200 



* = .i'on-Delaware resident students 

** = Includes estimated average charges for room and board 
in both men and women dormitory facilities 

Source: Tlie institutions 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF INSTITUTIONS 



De 1 awa re State Coll ege 



Delaware State College was established in 1891 under 
legislation on land grant colleges as an institution for 



black students. No longer an exclusively black institu- 
tion, over one-third of the full time students are white 



Because of recent building programs, many of its facilities 



are n ew . 



Delaware State is a fully accredited four year institu- 
tion offering a wide variety of courses leading to the B.A. 



or B.S. degrees. No graduate programs are offered at present. 

Financial aid is available for deserving students. For 
example, a total of $800,000 was granted to students in 1970. 
The Delaware General Assembly appropriates $25,000 a year 
for scholarships awarded annually to the college. 

The institutions philosophy as stated by the college 
f o 1 1 ows : 



Delaware State College is a group of schol- 
ars actively seeking the truth, creatively teach- 
ing the truth, and carefully preserving the truth. 
The College claims the right, without restraint, 
to investigate the whole province of know ledge. 
With this freed om, the College accepts the respon- 
s i b I 1 I t y of commun icating this know ledge to all who 
can make good use of it. Accordingly, It acknowl- 
edges that teaching is of primary importance. 
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The College is cohimittedy first and foremost, 
to Intellectual excellence. It is, therefore, the 
acknowledged obligation of the College to provide 
an academic environment which develops free inquiry 
and the exchange of ideas. Classrooms, residence 
halls, dining halls, athletic fields, teachers and 
staff, cultural activities, the unorganized as well 
as the organized activities of the campus; all of 
these are viewed as positive influences by means 
of which 'students are educated. indeed, the College 
believes that education takes place through the 
activities of the student himself. 



Delaware State College enthusiastically accepts 
the challenge of the Future. Its resources, both 
physical and human, are dedicated to the education 
and enlightenment of man. 

Delaware Technical And C Qjr^r jnj Col lege 

Both campuses o^ the Delaware Technical and Community 
College prov'^', two-year comprehensive progr/am above the 
high school level. Del. Tech opened its southern campus at 
Georgetown in 1967 and the northern campus in Wilmington in 
1968. Both campuses are fully accredited. The principle 
function of the college is to help students develop semi- 
professional and occupational skills and, by so doin^, enhance 
the economic base of the State. For these reasons college 
curricula are principally job-oriented. Some general educa- 
tion programs, however, are available as well as preparatory 
courses for students planning for later transfer to four year 
institutions. Evening session students at Del. Tech comprise 
from ^0-55^ percent of the total enrollment. 
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University of Delaware 



The University of Oelaware is the oldest institution of 
higher education in the State, Its first abode was a small 
school house near New London, Pennsylvania in 17^3. In 1769, 
the school was chartered by Thomas and Richard Penn and was 
known as Newark Academy, In 1833 the school was ^ lartered 
under the name of Newark College and became a degree granting 
institution. In l867i the college was designated as a land 
grant college for the State, The General Assembly designated 
the college a state institution in 1913 and its present orga- 
nization was established in 1921, 

The University offers the Associate, Baccalaureate, 
Masters and Doctoral degrees in a wide array of disciplines. 

The University's Charter cities the collowing as the 
purpose of the University: 



The leading object of the University shall 
be to promote the liberal and practical education 
of persons of all classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life through the teaching of 
classical, scientific and agricultural subjects, 
the mechanical arts, military tactics, and such 
other subjects as are related to and will contribute 
to the achievement of the objectives of a Land- 
Grant, State University, 

Brand y w i n e College 

Brandywine College Is a private two-year co-edu ca i i ona 1 

institution fully accredited by the Middle States Association 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools. it is chartered by the 
State of Delaware and opened in September, I966. Brandywlne 
College offers general education courses in humanities, social 
and physical sciences, and business. The college offers a 
two-year liberal Arts Program. An Associate Degree is con- 
ferred upon completion of requirements. More than fifty per- 
cent of Brandywine graduates continue their studies leading 
to the baccalaureate degree at senior colleges-. 

The purpose and objectives of the college are stated 
be 1 ow : 

The goal of Brandywine College is to prepare 
the student for a responsible and rewarding life 
in a complex wo rid, for advanced education in the 
senior college, or for immediate emp loyment with 
personally satisfying opportunities for advance- 
ment and financial success in business. Some 
programs at Brandywine are terminal and some lead 
to transfer to senior colleges. An Associate 
Degree is conferred upon the completion of require- 
ments. 

The founding philosophy and expressed policy 
of the college holds that the educational welfare 
of the student Is the chief concern. It recognizes 
further that it is also the obligation of the insti- 
tution to help develop qualities which fit young 
people to meet the growing responsibilities of good 
citizenship in a self-governing society. 

The program at Brandywine provides opportunities 
for cultural and personal development. This is 
achieved not only through a broad program of academic 
experiences, but also by particular attention to the 
advantages of a college life rich in cultural and 
soc ial activities. 
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Goldey Beacom College 

Goldey Beacom College Is an Independent, non-profit, 
co-educational two year Institution which grants an Associate 
In Arts degree. The I n s t r t w t J on , long recognized as Delaware's 
professional college of business, has been located In Wilmington 
since 1886. Goldey Beacom serves as an urban, career-oriented 
institution of business, specializing in Accounting and Secre- 
tarial Sciences. The institution was a pioneer in the intro- 
duction of medical, executive, and legal secretarial programs, 
the installation of electronic data processing equipment in 
the classroom, and many other significant programs later adopted 
by other schools and colleges throughout the nation. 

In 1969 Goldey Beacom College was chartered by the 
State of Delaware as a non-profit educational institute. 

The philosophy of Goldey Beacom is reflected In the school's 
statement of objectives: 

1. To train the student In the area 
of business best suited to his 
abilities and Interests so that 
he can become a self-supporting 
member of the community and, within 
a reasonable time, advance to a 
supervisory and administrative 

pos 1 t I on . 

2, Toeducate the student in the 
principles of business which 
stress not only his rights, but 
also his duties to all fellow 
citizens. 
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3. To furnish a student with the best 

qualified teachers and the most modern 
equipment available. 

To help one develop the personality 
traits so essential for a successful 
career in business. 

5. To keep the cost of training as eco- 
nom i ca 1 as poss i b 1 e . 

6, To provide for and to guide the 
graduate in the selection of a posi- 
tion offering the best future con- 
sistent with his training, 

7* To maintain free lifetime employment 
service. 

Wes ley College 

Wesley College opened its doors one hundred years ago 
in 1873« It was known then as the Wilmington Conference 
Academy. In 1918 a new charter changed the name to Wesley 
Collegiate institute. In 1932 with the advent of the Depres- 
sion, Wesley closed its doors and remained closed for the next 
decade. Strong support from the City of Dover coupled with 
additional private support allowed the college to reopen in 
19^2. With the return of World War II veterans, Wesley pros- 
pered • 

Wesley is fully accredited by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the University Senate 
of the Methodist Church. Although affiliated with the Meth- 
odist Church, Wesley's student body comes from diverse religious 
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backgrounds. For example, while there are 291 students 
currently attending Wesley who indicate affiliation with the 
Methodist Church, 280 students indicate preference for the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

Enrollment has increased from 295 students in 1959 to 
821 in the fall of 1972, not including 295 part time and 
evening students, 

Wesley College awards the Associate in Arts Degree in 
eleven different curricula. 

The philosophy of the College as outlined in Wesley's 
Report to Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is presented below. 



The faculty and administration of Wesley 
College seek to recognize the dynamics of a 
rapidly changing world and provide responsive 
means for meeting the human needs brought about 
by these changes. The College is open to all 
persons who can benefit from its services, and 
it encourages the use of its resources by both 
the campus co mm unity and by the community at 
large, 

Wesley College is committed to the belief 
that an education is much more than the sum of 
all the courses taken. It attempts to foster a 
Christian way of life through what persons are 
and can become as students, as faculty, as staff 
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and as admini.". trators. It is also committed 
to a belief that a faculty whose members are 
seeking to achieve the attributes that Christ 
exhibited and administrators who are dedicated 
to supporting these can shape an environment 
for study and experience that is qualitatively 
different from that of the "secular" campus. 

Wesley seeks to provide support for each 
student in his struggle for s e 1 f - ac t ua 1 i za t i on • 
It is concerned with the student's academic 
progress and with his growth as a total human 
being. While Wesley College recognizes the 
individuality of each student and seeks to 
provide for its expression, the college also 
takes seriously its responsibility to guide 
his development into mature adulthood. Wesley 
attempts to meet the needs of students and 
foster their individual self-realization by 
involving them in decision- i^naking processes, 
creating a positive learning climate, and 
providing a variety of services and activities. 

Wilmington Co l leg e 

Wilmington College was founded in 1965 by a group of 
public spirited citizens. The college opened its doors in 
1968 and graduated a charter c^ass of I60 in June, 1972. 

The institution is a non-profit, co- educa t i ona 1 four year 
Institute, and was chartered by the State Of Delaware in 1967- 
The College confers the Baccalaureate degree in Business and 
Liberal Arts. Wilmington College is in a "Recognized 
Candidate" status for accreditation and is expected to receive 
full accreditation imtninently. 

The philosophy and purpose of Wilmington College as stated 
in its Institutional Self Study for Initial Accreditation is: 
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To provide a college atmosphere that is 
friendly and g r o u p - o r i e n t e d , that emphasizes 
the practical benefits of a college education, 
stresses enrichment of the student's person- 
ality, fosters a sense of propriety, and en- 
courages the student in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 

Wilmington's purpose is to offer students 
the sort of college experience that is possible 
only in a small college where faculty, students 
and aministrators form a "community". Its pur- 
pose regarding intellectual deivelopment, the 
acquisition of skills which will prepare these 
students for rewarding and useful professions, 
careers and jobs, and the development of indi- 
vidual talents, is much the same as the purpose 
stated by many other educational institutions. 
But it does seek to provide a unique opportunity 
for students to live and work closely with others 
(peers and teachers) joined together by common 
interests and working together at c ommo n problems. 
Wilmington is committed to the position that no 
one on campus will be treated as a number, but 
will be regarded as a total human being. The 
interest of the administration and faculty in 
each student is personal and not limited to the 
classroom. Curricula and degree requirements 
may be similar to other colleges but Wilmington 
adds to this an atmosphere of genuine concern 
for the g r o w t h of each student as a person; 
this is manifested in a warm, friendly relation- 
ship between students and faculty-administration. 

It is our conviction that real learning 
takes place more readily in an atmosphere of 
acceptance and trust; that students are more 
influenced by what the teacher "is" than by what 
he "says", and that the opportunity for personal 
contact with dedicated teachers is the key ingre- 
dient in motivating students. The large univer- 
sities can provide certain computerized, mechanized 
learning resources but often do not provide the 
sense of a community of scholarship. It is 
Wilmington's purpose to bring together faculty and 
students so each can grow in his common pursuit of 
kn ow 1 e dg e . 
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gives the young person time to reflect at the 
beginning of life, when it really counts. We 
cannot guarantee that they will cfioose correctly; 
we can only guarantee that they will have been 
shown the best alternatives and encouraged to 
choose wisely for themselves- 
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STATE AID TO PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 



CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 



No determination will be made in this study regarding 
the constitutional eligibility in Delaware for any of the 
support methods discussed. Such questions pertaining to 
the constitutionality of certain programs can only be examined 
in the light of the pa/cicular program and the nature of the 
private institution concerned. 

Appropriate provisions of the Delaware State Constitution 
that relate directly or indirectly to this matter are pre- 



sented be 1 ow . 



ARTICLE 5 
EDUCAT I ON 



Section 3- Use of Educational Funds by Religious Schools; 

Exemptions of School Property From Taxation. 

No portion of any fund now existing, 
or which may hereafter be appropri- 
ated, or raised by tax, for educa- 
tional purposes, shall be appropriated 
to, or used by, or in aid of any sec- 
tarian, church or denominational school; 
provided, that all real or personal prop- 
ertyused for school purposes, where the 
tuition is free, shall be exempt from 
taxation and assessment for public pur- 
poses . 
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Del aw are State Senate, 127th General Assembly pro- 



posed Senate Bill No, 1 - Amendment to the Constitution 
of the State of Delaware. The proposed bill provides the 
f o 1 1 ow i ng : 

ARTITAE 6 
F I NANCE 

6.01 (c) (added) 
(In part) 

The governing bodies of* each County or 
municipality are hereby authorized to 
exempt from taxation such property in 
their respective jurisdictions as in 
their opinion will best promote the 
public welfare. 

ARTICLE 7 

EDUCAT I ON 

7.03 No public funds shall be appropriated 

to, or used by, or in aid of any pri- 
vate, sectarian, church or denomina- 
tional s choo 1 . 

EXISTING STATE AID PROGRAMS 

Title 1^, Chapter 3^0k of the Delaware Code, Higher 
Education Scholarship s, authorizes the expenditure of funds 
in the form of scholarships to students pursuing courses 
in special areas. This scholarship program is the only state- 
funded program in support of higher education in Delaware. 

The purpose of the program is to encourage qualified 
Delaware students to pursue courses of higher education when 
such courses are unavailable in S ta te- s uppo r te d institutions. 
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The State Board of Education administers this program. Each 
year a sum of money is appropriated by the General Assembly. 
This money known as the Scholarship Fund is used to administer 
the p rog ram . 

Scholarships are awarded subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

1. No student shall be eligible for such 
scholarship who was not a resident of 
the State for at least one year imme- 
diately prior to approval of the award. 
Residency status of a student under 21 
years of age shall be determined by the 
legal residence of his parent or a court 
appointed guardian who must have qualified 
as a registered voter in Delaware and 

who is subject to payment of Delaware 
income taxes. In the case of a student 
over 21 years of age, he must have quali- 
fied as a registered voter in Delaware 
and must be subject to the payment of 
Delaware income taxes; 

2. Scholarships shall be awarded only to 
persons who have been accepted as full- 
time students to pursue programs of study 
leading to a recognized baccalaureate or 
professional degree at a four-year col- 
lege or university which is accredited 

by one of the regional accrediting assoc- 
iations. No scholarships shall be granted 
to a student to pursue a course of study 
available in an institution supported by 
the State of Delaware; 

3. Scholarships shall be limited to those 
fields of study leading to occupations 
or professions for which there is rea- 
sonable expectation of job opportunity 
in the State of Delaware upon completion 
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of such study. Among those programs 
for which scholarships may be awarded 
are Architecture, Dentistry, (not pre- 
dental), Forestry, Law, Medicine (not 
pre-medical), Optometry, Chiropratic, 
Social Work, and Veterinary Medicine, 
and such other professional programs 
as in the opinion of the Board fall 
within the spirit and letter of the 
Ac t ; 

Scholarships shall be awarded on the 
basis of academic q u a 1 i f i c fi t i o n and 
financial need. in general, the amount 
of eacli scholarship shall not be out of 
line in relation to the total expense 
of attending the institution selected 
with what the individual would have 
received under otiier scholarship s^ 
provided for students desiring to study 
at Stalt-assisted institutions- The 
board shall determine the amount of 
each scholarship, but in no case shall 
it exceed $800 annually to any one stu- 
dent; 

Within six months after the end of each 
fiscal year, the Board shall submit a 
report to the General Assembly listing 
the recipients of scholarships awarded 
under this chapter, the stipends received 
by these students, the institution they 
attended, the programs of study they 
pursued and the occupations or profes- 
sions for which these students are pre- 
paring; 

Payment of funds shall be made on a 
semester or quarter basis only to 
institutions, not to individual schol- 
arship holders, upon receipt of a bill 
from the institution certifying that the 
student is enrolled fu 1 1 - t i me in the pro- 
gram for which scholarship has been award 
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The enrolling institution shall be asked 
to report the withdrawal or dismissal of 
any student holding scholarship awarded 
under this chapter and make restitution 
to the Scholarship Fund of sums not uti- 
lized for the purpose intended; 

Upon re-application, scholarships are re- 
newable provided the applicant continues 
to qualify on the basis of academic merit 
and financial need. 
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SECTION V I I i 



APPENDIX 
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The recently released 1973 second annual tabular 
survey of programs in operation or approved for state 
support of private higher education in the 50 states fs 
contained in this Appendix. 

This data was com pi led by the Higher Education 
Services, Education Commission of the States. 

It should be noted that the arrangement of this 
table (type of support) differs slightly from the 
classifications of aid discussed in the body of this 
report . 
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OTHER 


None 


c 

f'; V, 
6 

z 


STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE 


(a) Comprehensive 
program of grants 
(see Column 1 ). loans, 
and work-study for 
residents at public or 
private institutions. 
Funding: 1 1 million 


loan program through 
sale of tax-exempt 
revenue bonds, 

(b) See Column 1 
(contracts) 

N one 

(a) Student guarantee 
loan program- 
Funding: State 


guaranteed $10&.102.( 
In loans at 1/31/73. 
Distribution: Maxi- 


mum loan of S 3 .6 0 0 . 

(b) Instructional 
grant program for 
Ohio residents at in- 
state public and pri- 
vate institiitions. 
Funding: 1 97 2-1 97 3 
816.160.000. 
DistribuUoii: Maxi- 
mum grantr8 610 for 
public and 81,200 
for private institutlona 
based on r.djusted 
effective income to 

(rontinut?d t*, pa£e) 


MEDICAL/ 
DENTAL/ 
NURSING 


(a) Education of Nortl 
Carolinians at two 
private schools of 
medicine. 

Funding: 1971-1973 


n. 236 . 000. 

(b) Financial assistance 
to hospital diploma 
nursing programs, in- 
cluding private. 
Funding: 1 97 1-1 97 3 


$74 1 .300 - 
Distribution: $3 00 


per student enrolled 
in nursing education 
programs as of Dec. 
1 of preceding year. 

None 

(a) Financial assistr 
ance to Case Western 
Reserve University 
for education in med- 
icine and dentistrr- 
Funding: 1 9 72-1 9 73 


o 
o 

o 

OO 

to 
cs 


FACILITIES 

ASSISTANCE/ 

AUTHORITIES 


None 


III 
% i s 


exempt revc^^e bonds 
to finance educational 
facilities for private 
institutions. 


DISADVANTAGED/ 
MINORITIES 


None 


None 
None 

i 


-2- 
DIRECT 
INSTITUTIONAL 
AID 


(a) See Cohimn U 
and b (contracts) 


None 

(a) Sec Column 6 
(medical/dental) 


-1- 

CON TRACTS 


(a) Contracts to en- 
able private institu- 
tions to administer 
scholarships to need} 
N.C. students. 
Funding 1 97 1 -1 9 73 
845 0.0 00. 


tributed to students 
on formula based on 
new students over 
and above October 
197 0 enrollment. 
R es tiic ti on s: E ach 


institution must 
disburse to needy 
students an amount 
equal to that re- 
ceived. 

(h) Contracts for 
private institutions 
for residents of 
state enrolled as of 
yjc lo oer 1 3 < u . 
Funding: 1971-73 
8575, 0 0-0. 
Distribution: Foi^ 
mula based on re- 
sidents enrolled in 
t^r.tober- 1 9 70. 
Ili^jtrietions: Same 
L£ column I (a) 

None 

None 


STATE 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
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OTHER 


0) 
B 


-6- 

STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE 


less family contributioi 
Funding: 197 2-1 97 3 
$60.4 million. 
Distribution: Maximun 
award at Instate insti- 
tution, $1,2 0 0 and 
$800 out of state. 
5 0 per cent of need is 
met for families with 
less than $8,0 0 0 
annual income and 3 3 
1/3 per cent of need if 
income is over $8,00 0. 
About $25 million 
used by students at 
private Institutions. 

(b) Senatorial scholar- 
ships for use at 5 in- 
stitutions. 2 of which 
are private. 
Distribution: Up to 
1 12 of tuition. 

(a) Tuition and fee 
grants, based on merit 
and need, for use at 
in or out-of-state pub- 
lic or private institu- 
tions. ** 

Funding: 1 97 2-73 
1 1,86 7,0 00. 
Distribution: Minim urr 
award, $ 2 6 0 : maxlmun 
$1,0 0 0. Number of 
1 awards: 5 per cent of 
total number of 4 th 
year high school 
students as of October 
multipUed by $ 75 0, 
which is the average 
award granted. 

re eligible for Education 


1 

-6- 

MEDICAIV 
DENTAL/ 
NURSING 


0 
0 

jC 

& 

I 

I 

o S 
2 ■ 

X! 




-4- 

FACILITIES 
ASSISTANCE/ 
AUTHORITIES 


None 

Ing schools and private tr 


-3- 

DISADVANTAGED/ 
MINORITIES 


I 
I 

1 
1 

0 
A 
■»j 

«a 

B 

§ 1 

2 g 


required test scores, 
rtitutions. 


-2- 
DIRECT 
INSTITUTIONAL 
AID 


None 


•d 

s 
s 

u 

u 

a 

0 
u 


it« who do not meet the 
^d the state's public ir 


CONTRACTS 


None 


E 

E 
c 

E 
1 

c 


a aw&rda for needy stude 
dpient* have chosen to a< 


STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(continued) 

RHODE ISLAND 


a 

2 

\ 

c 
c 
2 
• 
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Incentive Progra 
**To date, most re 
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OTHER 


None 

None 
None 

(a) Private institutions 
are exempt from prop- 
erty and sales tax. 


•6- 

STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE 


(a) Tuition equaliza- 
tion grants based on 
need for Texas resi- 
dents attending an 
Ulstate private insti- 
tution of their choice. 
Funding: 1972-73 
$3 million. 
Distribution: Grants 
1 up to S6 0 0 per studeni 
Restrictions: For tui- 
tion only and only 
freshmen and sopho- 
mores eligible in 
19 72-73 .* 

None 

(a) Incentive grant 
program, based on 
■ need, for Vermont 
residents attending 
pubUc or private post' 
secondary institutions, 
in or out of state. 
Funding: 1972-73 
J 2.5 million. 
Distribution: 1972-7 3 : 
mo 6 0 per student at 
public institutions. 
J 1.2 0 0 per student 
at private, and » 1 .050 
per student for outr 
of-state public or pri- 
vate institutions. 

(a) State Teacher 
Scholarships for loans 
to students primarily 
at public Institution.*!; 
about 5 per cent of 
the funds go to private 
non-sectarian college 
students. 

Distribution: 5.0 0 0 


to 6 .0 0 0 awards per 
(continued next page) 


-5- 

MEDICAL/ 
DENTAL/ 
NURSING 


Funding: 1 972-1 973 
(1 80,000. 
Distribution: Up to 


(3.5 0 0 each calendar 
year or S 1 4 .0 0 0 total 

(a) Contracts with 
Baylor University for 
medical and dental 
tL-aining of Texas resi- 
dents. 

Funding: 1972-73 


Medical: $5 million 
Dental: S1.7 milUorL 

(b) Contracts with 
Texas CoUege of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine for 
Texas under-graduate 
medical students. 
Funding: 19 72-73 


$300,000. 

None 
None 

(a) Sch^^SaoUps for 
nursing and dental 
hygienist students, 
awarded same as 
column 6 (a). 
Distribution: Nursing, 


100 awards per year: 
dental 6 per year. 
Restrictions: Same as 


column 6 (a). 


-4- 

FACIUTIES 
ASSISTANCE/ 
AUTHORITIES 


None 

None 
None 

(a) Virginia College 
Bunding Authority, 
reactivated by 1 W 2 
legislature, 
Purpoae: To provide 
a means for private 
colleges to borrow 
money for new con- 
struction using tax- 
exempt bonds. 

(c ontinued next page) 
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None 

None 
None 

None 


-2- 
DIRECT 
INSTITUTIONAL 
AID 


None 

None 
None 

None 


*m 

<n 
r-f 
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-1- ' 
CONTRACTS 


(a) See Column 5 
(medical) 

None 
None 

None 
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STATE 


TENNESSEE 
(continued) 

TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 


♦JunioxB will be ad 
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None 


STUDENT 1 
ASSISTANCE 


(d) Tuition relm- 
buzsement grants for 
students enrolled in 
in- or out-of-state 
institutions in sel- 
ected professions— 
maJ or portion of 
which are in _irt en tal 
education at Mai^ 
quette. 

1710,000. 
Distribution: 1600 
per student, 

(e) See Column 3 
(a and h) (disad- 
vantage d /m ino ri ties) . 

None 


-6- 

MEDICAL/ 
DENTAL/ 
NURSING 


s 

a 

c > 
o ^ 
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-4- 

FACILITIES 
ASSISTANCE/ 
AUTHORITIES 


None 

in of the Stat«S;in cooper 
■nation supplied by the st 


DISADVANTAGED/ 
MINORITIES 


None 

vices. Education Commissi 
es, from material and infoi 


DIRECT 
INSTITUTIONAL 
AID 


None 


;tor. Higher Education Se^ 
ent Colleges and Univeisit 


-1- 

CONTRACTS 


None 


I. Berve. Associate Dire 
lal Council of Indepenc 


STATE 


33nSCONSIN 
(continued) 

WYOMING 


Prepared by Nancy J 
Smith and the Natio 
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